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CHARLES MATHEWS. 


ActinG is, according to the prevalent idea, essentially a 
natural gift, a power that comes instinctively, and must 
find expression. Yet Charles Mathews, whose reputation 
is universal, and whose marvellous aptitude and faculty 
have placed him on a dramatic eminence unequalled, as 
yet, by any comedian of his day, was imbued with no 
spontaneous love for the profession—showed no taste for 
the stage, no ambition with regard to it, and even when 
every chance was afforded him of entering on a theatrical 
career, did not take the trouble to avail himself of those 
opportunities. This is a curious instance of the freaks of 
genius—freaks which introduce one actor to us as a raw 
boy, and another as a serious man laden with experi- 
ence, replete with knowledge of the world, and weighing 
calmly the advantages and disadvantages of the step he is 
taking. Charles Mathews’ style is not in the slightest 
degree suggestive of this, he seems, on the contrary, as if 
he were so bubbling over with good humour and gaiety and 
fun, that he had come on the stage in mere lightness of 
heart to give his audience the benefit of his good spirits, 
without any hampering details of rehearsing, learning 
parts, &c. Everything in him seems so natural, so un- 
trained, so instructive, that it is difficult to remember 
sometimes that all his sallies are not spontaneous (though 
some of them are, for he adds numberless jokes of his own 
in most pieces in which he acts) ; and that he is not 
rattling away as the fancy seizes him. 

He was born at Liverpool; in the very early years of 
the present century, and was the only surviving child of 
the celebrated comedian Charles Mathews. He was very 
young when he was placed, by the kindness of Sir John 
Silvester, the Recorder of Liverpool, at Merchant Tailors’ 
School, in which institution he was obtaining a very high 
position, when his weak health and great delicacy of 
constitution necessitated his withdrawal. The sons of 
Charles Kemble, Young, Terry, and Liston were pupils 
under a Mr. Richardson, of the Clapham Road, and 
here young Charles Mathews was sent. Of course, 
the work was less arduous than at the Merchant Tailors’ 
—and he was enabled slowly to complete his pre- 
paratory studies. It was his father’s great ambition to 
place his son at one of the universities, in view of his 
taking Orders, but young Charles evinced such a decided 
repugnance to the clerical career, and at the same time 
showed so decided a taste for the architectural profession, 
that his father gave up his long cherished designs and 
established him in the office of Mr. Pugin, an architectural 
draughtsman. Many of Charles Mathews’ drawings were 
exhibited at Somerset House by his master, who was 
proud of the ability of his pupil. The first symptom we 
have of theatrical aptitude was when (in 1832) young 
Mathews appeared in a private theatrical performance at 
the English Opera House. He acted in the French 
Vaudeville Comediens d’Etampes, in imitation of the 
celebrated French actor Perlet, and the manager of the 
French theatre in London was so delighted with his per- 
formance that he offered him an engagement on the spot. 
Mathews, however, refused ; he had no desire whatever for 
a theatrical career, and had only played one night as a 
matter of amusement. 

Here began a new phase of life for Charles Mathews. 
Becoming connected with the Earl of Blessington, he 
accompanied that nobleman to Ireland, in a professional 
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capacity, the Earl having determined on building a 
mansion at Mountjoy Forest, where his estates lay 
However, like a true Blessington, directly he had incurred 
all the expense and trouble of taking an architect from 
England to the North of Ireland, to make plans and 
specifications, he gave up the idea and returned to 
London, en route for Naples! He expressed a desire to 
take young Mathews with him, which desire was caught 
at by the parents, since it offered many brilliant sug. 
gestions to an ambitious mind, and promised many 
advantages, though the stiff-necked, strait-laced sections 
of society might have made some severe objections to the 
moral atmosphere of the pleasant circle at the Villa 
Belvedere. Charles remained with the Blessingtons for one 
year—studying much, and fast becoming a “man of the 
world,” that is, losing the ingenuous faith and simplicity 
of youth. He was excessively clever with his pencil, and, 
especially in architectural subjects, was remarkably quick 
and observant. He was very popular among the Blessing. 
ton’s friends, because of his gay spirits, his drollery, and 
his remarkable facility for mimicry, which he contrived to 
keep free from malice or ridicule, thus making no enemies 
by his fun. This quality he has kept up—for his humour 
is singularly free from the acerbity which so often accom. 
panies that gift. 

Many persons who know little of Charles Mathews’ life, 
have heard something concerning a violent dispute with 
Count d'Orsay, which is by no means to the credit of the 
celebrated dandy. D’Orsay told Lord Blessington that 
young Charles Mathews was not diligent in his studies: 
that he always took his sketch-book on various country 
expeditions, but seldom sketched. Thereupon Charles 
Mathews thanked him in a laughing manner for his re- 
commendation, and wished he had mentioned to him 
(Charles Mathews) any fault he had to find, to which 
d’Orsay returned, “‘ Vous étes un mauvais blagueur par- 
dieu, la plus grande béte et blagueur que j’aie jamais ren- 
contré, et la premiére fois que vous me parlez comme ga, 
je vous casserai la téte et vous jetterai par la fenétre.” 
This totally uncalled-for reply, naturally roused Mathews’ 
spirit, and a challenge and preparations for a duel were 
the result. However, a mutual friend interposed, d’Orsay 
wrote a letter which might have been either an apology or 
a further ehallenge, so craftily was it worded, and with 
some further display of discourtesy on the part of d'Orsay, 
the affair was settled peacefully, and the disputants went 
quietly back to their respective places in the Villa Belve- 
dere. 

At the end of 1825, Charles Mathews returned to Eng- 
land to enter seriously on his professional career; he made 
his first step as an architect in 1826, in Wales, where he 
was appointed in his business capacity to a mining com- 
pany, and superintended the construction of several im- 
portant works. In 1827 he went back to Italy, accompanied 
this time by a professional friend, in conjunction with 
whom he worked hard, exhibiting architectural drawings 
in the celebrated galleries of Rome, Milan, and Venice. 
In 1829 Matthews and his friend went to Florence, where 
they found Lord Normanby treating the Florentines to 
private theatricals. His lordship specially invited Mathews 
to join in the festivities, and young Charles played Risk 
in Love Laughs at Locksmiths ; Tony Lumpkin, in She 
Stoops to Conquer ; Falstaff, in Henry the Fourth; Dog- 
berry, in Much Ado about Nothing ; and other classical 
characters. His fellow actors bore sounding titles, if not 
glorious names, and Mathews could not but have been 
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hile in Rome, a year later, Charles Mathews caught a 
wer, which laid him up for nearly two years. He lost | 
ieuse of his limbs, was taken from Italy to England in | 
sed, on which he was a prisoner for a year, being totally 
mble to exert himself in the smallest degree. In 1832 
again came forward in his architectural capacity, and 
ins appointed district surveyor of Bow and Bethnal | 
seen, Which situation he retained till he relinquished his | 
mession for the stage. His father died in 1835, leaving | 
isaflairs in terrible confusio», and Young Charlzs (as he | 
id hitherto been called) undertook the management of 
Adelphi. in partnership with Yates. The venture did 
st succeed, however, and as a last resource, and in com- 
ance with the general wish and advice of his friends, 
furles Mathews appeared professionally on the stage in 
short piece written by himself, in December, 1835, and 
me that night, as the public knows, has been acting 
upetually. 

Of his career since then, there is little that is new to 
y. Every one is familiar—in fact has been over-dosed, 
ihthe stories of his extravagance, coupled with that of 
dame Vestris ; of the uproarious supper-parties he gave 
ertheir performances ; of the questionable proceedings 
ich sometimes characterised his management. We 
mot attempt to follow him from town to town, from 
tess to success—we may merely remark that he has 
enthusiastically received in America and in Australia 
in several European countries. He acted in Paris 
ing the Exhibition of 1867, in a translation of Blanchard 
mold’s farce of Cool as a Cucumber, and was very suc- 
His favourite characters on the English stage, 
mong others, are those of Sir Charles Coldstream in 
wd Up, Captain Patter, in Patter versus Clatter, Affable 
k,in A Game of Speculation, Plumper, in Cool as a 
mber, and Puff, in The Critic. Undoubtedly he is one of 
few actors who recognise the importance of the art of 
wealing art ; and those who do not know him personally 
ibe astonished to find that his manner, and voice, and 
are the same in his own drawing-room as in that of 
.Aflable Hawk. Charles Mathews is at home jn this 
sing character in more ways than one; he has been 
uking jocular allusions to his insolvency for many years; 
even in 1870, on the eve of his departure for Australia, 
tring to the fact that the magnificent demonstration in 
honour had taken place without the aid of placards or 
he said he thought the circumstance all the’ more 
atkable, as he remembered the time when his bills 
te flving about all over London! 

lh these days, however, when the degeneracy of the 
age isa general subject of lament, it is pleasant to re- 
mber that the greatest comedian of our time is still 
ng us and that the qualities which have rendered the 
me of Charles Mathews universally popular, show no 
iptoms of weakening. The English stage can yet 
tof a representative of true comedy. 
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PERSONAL EXPERIENCES OF THE 
CARLIST WAR. 


IV. 


Por Venpres, 20th Oct.—Nearly every day brings 
of some Carlist attack, successful or unsuccessful, on 
varying in population from fifteen thousand to a 
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few hundreds. Such fights are usually complicated by a 
system of fortification that is peculiarly prevalent in Cata- 
lonia, that survives especially in those districts which have 
been the peculiar field of Carlist operations both old and 
new, and that is altogether a relic of medievalism. The 
portion of Catalonia which has been most exposed to Car- 
list raids is that bounded on two sides by the Zerida and 
Gerona Railway, and which is almost wholly made up of 
spurs of the Pyrenees,—a continuation of these heights 
across the railway, by the saw-like ridge of the Montserrat, 
affording a Carlist highway to Igualada. The fortifications 
in question are not kept up with the purpose of opposing 
regular troops, and are almost utterly useless against 
artillery ; hence it is that they have been permitted by the 
Spanish Governments, and hence also that the Carlists do 
not seek to establish themselves in the towns they have 
captured. 

The more important fortifications of Catalan towns were 
for the most part replaced by a few citadels, intended 
rather to awe the inhabitants than to resist external 
enemies, when Philip V., the grandson of Louis XIV., 
reduced the turbulent Catalans with fire and sword. He 
abolished the ancient democratic privileges which Don 
Carlos now promises to restore, and he allowed no weapon 
to be preserved by the Catalans except a single knife for 
cutting bread, chained to the wall, in each househo!d. 
But, in the small towns and villages, the fortifications 
fitted to resist the traditionary banditti of Catalonia have 
been preserved, and have been repaired and strengthened 
during the long continuance and perpetual expectation of 
Carlist and other guerillero wars; while the regulation 
regarding weapons has been long practically obsolete, and 
the ancient bread knife is usually replaced by cutlery that 
bears a Sheffield mark, but is of the most wretched quality 
and workmanship that can be imagined,—being, I suppose, 
the forged counterfeit which Prussian ingenuity has, as is 
well-known, devised to ruin the British trade. 

Even before the present Carlist war, nothing was more 
striking than the evidences of insecurity that still survived 
in the towns and villages of the above-mentioned district. 
Before 1869 roads were in rapid progress, and isolated 
houses and unprotected streets were being built outside 
the compact masses of the older buildings; but in that 
year the progress of Carlism, following upon the overthrow 
of Isabella, suddenly compelled a return to the old state of 
things; the roads were left abruptly terminating in the 
fields, the external houses abandoned in the nakedness of 
unplastered walls, while the inhabitants prepared to 
strengthen their medieval gates, and to close up all rashly 
opened back-windows or external doors. Thus recent 
additions and improvements, abruptly contrasted with the 
old system of building, and rendering its protective charac- 
ter the more apparent. As a rule, every village is a 
fortification, and even the smallest hamlet is a sort of 
castle. The hamlet is perched upon some almost inacces- 
sible precipice, qr built into the ruins of a border keep, or 
arranged so as to fortify the summit of an isolated block of 
rock. The village consists of one continuous street, all 
the windows looking inwards, and with a gateway at each 
end; the exterior presenting the appearance of a con- 
tinuous loop-holed wall. The small towns preserve 
their medieval battlements; and although houses have 
frequently been built upon the walls, the external face has 
been kept clear, and its height increased by the window- 
less exterior of the houses that are blended with it. 
Abadesas, a place of five hundred inhabitants, and 
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situated near Ripoll, is a fair specimen of these fortifica- 
tions. It is an oblong mass of houses, traversed by one 
street and a few lanes at right argles, and standing on a 
table of rock between two streams. Its battlements are— 
on one side the remains of an old crenelated convent; on 
another, a continuous line of houses that show only a few 
loopholes externally; and on the remaining two sides, a 
wall about ten feet high, with gateways, to match, that 
still hold rotting gates. 

Such defences, recently repaired and completed by bar- 
ricades, explain the frequent failure of Carlist attacks. 


Large towns are often entered more easily than villages, ° 


because the former have expanded during the years of 
tranquility, and the old system of defences has been 
thus obliterated. The rapid movements and cautious 
tactics of the Carlists rarely permit them to attempt 
a long siege, and in Catalonia they have scarcely 
any cannon. In attacking the solid masses of build- 
ing that constitute the villages, and whose inhabitants 
fight bravely behind their walls, petroleum and pickaxes 
are usually resorted to; but boiling water and large 
stones supplement the firearms of the besieged, and, 
even in the dry atmosphere of Catalonia, it is difficult to 
fire houses in which wood has been very sparingly em- 
ployed. A few carabineros or guardias civil are usually 
well aided by the inhabitants in maintaining a defence ; for 
the ignorant peasants of the villages, who for the most 
part know nothing of the ancient fueros, are apt to be 
governed by the immediate instinct of protecting their 
pockets from requisitions. Their watchword is not “ Re- 
public; and as they are extremely religious, it cannot be 
‘‘ Liberty ;” it is simply and avowedly ‘“‘ We cannot pay.” 
But the Carlists have made it a rule to exact for Carlos VII. 
a less rate of taxation than that paid to the Republican 
Government, and this rule will certainly have great weight 
with the more ignorant of the Catalans. They would 
readily receive the Carlists if the latter could insure them 
against a second payment to the Republicans; but the 
payment of both is ruin, so they must needs resist when 
and where they can. Republicanism, in the interior of 
Catalonia, is confined to an insignificant minority, and 
hated and despised by the majority of the people; Repub- 
lican is the common designation for a ruffian, and synony- 
mous with blatant atheism and the ignorant repetition of 
the tall talk of French Radicals, which to Catalans is even 
more unintelligible than to Frenchmen. Only in the large 
towns towards the coast has the true meaning of this talk 
become understood through frequent intercourse with the 
Radicals of Perpignan. Those who have nothing to lose, 
and no merits to insure success, have in these places con- 
ducted themselves so as to excite fear, hatred, and contempt 
for the very name of Republic ; while the imbecility with 
which the financial imposts of the Castelar Government 
have been exactly fitted to produce the immediate ruin of 
Catalan trade, is calling out the organised and indignant 
protests of the industrious inhabitants. It is only in a few 
places compromised by successful resistance to the Carlist 
arms during the Seven Years’ War, that there is really a 
strong spirit against them. Puycerda is an instance. It 
lies near the crest of the Pyrenees, and within a few hun- 
dred yards of a French village. Its inhabitants have 
Republican sympathies, and successfully resisted a regular 
siege in the old Carlist war. Being attacked by Saballs, 
these people fought with considerable ferocity, women and 
children being especially conspicuous. The Carlist force 
included the guard of Don Alphonso—about 250 in number, 
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dressed in white caps and tunics, with red trowsers and 
well armed. The other Carlists were chiefly boys and 
priests, and wretchedly armed. In this case the illegal 
interference of M. Thiers’ local officials produced much 
bloodshed ; but I must leave this matter to my next letter 
The facts are known to few but eye-witnesses, and merit a 
few additional remarks. 

The latest Carlist movements in Catalonia are difficult 
to understand, or the war has become of late extremely 
desultory. The last is probably the truth. It appears 
that Saballs, who was the first to enter Catalonia, and who 
did so with only £20 in his pocket and 16 men at his back, 
has been extremely disgusted because, as the war assumed 
serious proportions, more competent officers were put over 
his head. He has visited Don Carlos and apparently 
gained his cause ; in consequence of which, the competent 
officers sent to take command have returned to Perpignan, 
and are probably by this time at the Basque head-quarters, 
They leave Saballs, who is now Count of Berga, to direct 
the whole operations in Catalonia, if he can get Tristany, 
Miret, and the other cabecillos to obey him. Under this 
commander no important combined movement can be ex. 
pected; but by his clever guerilla tactics, he may keep 
occupied a large proportion of the Republican forces, while 
the Carlists of Valencia complete their organisation, and 
Don Carlos improves his position to the north-west. The 
approaching winter will probably drive many peasants into 
the Carlist ranks, much misery being expected, and the 
pay of twenty pence a day being a great attraction to the 
poorer Catalans, who know little or nothing of the ancient 
liberties for which they are expected to fight. 

In spite of the abundant false, exaggerated, or misrepre- 
sented information that has been circulated since the new 
press law, there is no doubt that the Carlists maintain 
their ground, and that nearly the whole of Catalonia and 
Valencia is at their mercy, up to the very gates of the 
greatest towns, while their positions in the Basque country 
are impregnable. The Republican advisers of Castelar, 
fearing a Monarchical pronunciamento, will not suffer him 
to appoint competent generals, or to maintain the com- 
mand of any general who distinguishes himself. It grows 
daily more evident that the Castelar Government cannot 
stand, and that the parties who have temporarily supported 
it will be driven to leave it to its fate. 
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SKETCHES OF LIFE IN FIJI. 
ILLUSTRATED BY MONTBARD. 





PART I. 


For the last three or four years public attention has 
from time to time been drawn to the state of affairs in Fiji. 


The Europeans settled in the group have once or twice. 


petitioned the Home Government to annex their country 
as a colony to Great Britain, or to extend a protectorate 
over them. The matter has been discussed in Parliament, 
but as yet no steps towards annexation have been taken. 
America and, I believe, Germany, have also been pt 
titioned, but in vain; both have had too much on their 
hands to bother themselves about a small group of islands 
at the Antipodes, containing a handful of Europeans; an 
the settlers, seeing themselves neglected on all sides, were 
compelled to form a government for themselves in co 
junction with the chief of the country. 
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Occasionally accounts of frightful massacres committed 
on the unoffendi: » ‘‘ South Sea Islanders” by certain law- 
less adventurers, engaged in what is commonly called 
“‘kidnapping,”’ have been brought home to startle the ears 
of the peaceful British public. The murder of Bishop 
Patteson at ‘‘ Santa Cruz,” and the frightful tragedy of the 
brig “ Carl,” being the latest on the list of such sad events. 

Some four or five years ago, whilst in Melbourne, I 
heard a good deal about cotton planting in Fiji, and, being 
naturally of a roaming disposition and fond of change, I 
resolved to take a trip there as soon as my affairs would 
allow me, and to settle in the country should I find cotton 
planting likely to become a remunerative enterprise. 

Fiji, or as it is properly called, ‘‘ Oiti,” lies about 2,000 
miles to the north and eastward of Australia, and consists 
of a group of islands, the four principal of which are— 
“Viti Levou” (Big Fiji), ‘‘Vanua Levou” (Big Land), 
“ Taviuni” to the eastward, and the first island sighted on 
entering the group from Australia, ‘“‘ Kandavou.”’ 

Besides these four, there are many smaller islands, 
some inhabited by natives, some by white men and their 
labourers, and some mere rocks. 

For several years a brisk commerce has been carried on 
between the Australian Colonies and these Islands, 
Sydney, the capital of New South Wales, being the prin- 
cipal point of departure; but at the time of which I write 
Victoria was beginning to enter into competition. Some 
enterprising men in Melbourne, such as one often meets 
in the Colonies, had floated a company for the purpose of 
liquidating a debt of about £8,000 sterling, imposed by 
America on the old King of “ Bau,” then the most potent 
chief in the group, for certain outrages committed by his 
subjects on some American settlers there. 

‘*Thakombau,” as the old chief was called, since pro- 
claimed King of Fiji, had agreed, in consideration of the 
debt being discharged, to cede to the company certain 
lands. To effect this, the Polynesian Compafty had sent 
their manager, Mr. Cook, to inspect the islands, and to 
make his choice of the best tracts of land which 
‘‘Thakombau”’ then had at his disposal. 

Mr. Cook fixed his choice upon “ Suva,” on the southern 
coast of “Viti Levou.” Here the lands of the company 
are surveyed and divided into blocks for thé benefit of 
those fortunate holders of scrip in the company. A block 
is also set apart and surveyed for a township, which I am 
told is to bear the important name of “Cooktown.” But 
up to the time I quitted the islands in 1872, few of those 
holding shares in the compafiy had gained possession of 
their lands, and Cooktown was still 4 dream of the future. 

Of course I was ignorant of these details whilst in 
Melbourne, and to gain what information I could about 
the country, 1 paid a visit to the office of the Polynesian 
Company, together with a friend of mine who had agreed 
to accompany me. 

Jamie—as I familiarly called my friend—and I had met 
on board ship on our voyage to the Colonies, a friendship 
had sprung up between us, and on parting from each other 
in Melbourne, we had resolved, should we not succeed 
in our separate undertakings, to put our means together 
at some future period, and try our fortune either in Aus- 
tralia or elsewhere. 

Jamie was a Scotchman, as true-hearted a fellow as 
ever breathed, and unlike most Scotchmen, careless with 
his money, almost to extravagance. Like most new arri- 
vals in the colonies, or ‘new chums,” as they are com- 
monly called, he had a thorough dislike to all colonials, 





and looked upon them as beings of an inferior order, Hy, 
had studied the medical profession, but not Caring to fol. 
low it, had brought with him letters of introduction to q 
squatter in the country, and intended gaining his colonial 
experience on a sheep station. 

After a few weeks spent in Melbourne, to become a 
little acquainted with the manners and customs of the 
inhabitants, Jamie left for the ‘“‘ Murray” district jp 
Victoria, but returned again in a few mofiths thoroughly 
disgusted with life on a sheep station. For the summer of 
1868-9 was a memorable year of drought, and squatters 
were obliged to travel their sheep hundreds of miles to 
find new pastures. 

Travelling sheep is by no means an intellectual occupa. 
tion, six miles a day being about the utmost one can get 
out of a flock of sheep ; and sitting for hours on horseback, 
going at a walking pace through a parched up country, 
with hardly any shade, a little muddy water to drink, and 
no other companions but the station hands, who are 
generally ignorant, uneducated men, is not an agreeable 
occupation for a man of a refined taste. 

As I had not succeeded according to my anticipations in 
Melbourne, we resolved to emigrate to Fiji, and went to 
the office of the Polynesian Company to gain what infor. 
mation we could about the country and its resources. 

Mr. Cook, the manager, who had lately returned from 
his trip to the islands, received us with all possible polite. 
ness, gave us a most glowing account of the country, 
showed us the place of ‘Cooktown,’ which brought 
forcibly to our mind the plan of Eden, with which the 
American tempted Martin Chuzzlewit and Mark Tapley; 
told us that cotton planting was extending all over the 
group, that certain bales of cotton from Fiji had already 
fetched over four shillings per pound in the London 
market, and, of course, endeavoured to make us believe 
that there would be a great saving of time, trouble, and 
expense by taking shares in his company which would 
give us a right to a certain number of acres for a pianta- 
tion, and an allotment in Cooktown. 

We were at that time waiting remittances from England, 
so wisely declined for the present to put our names down 
for shares; and on our return from New Zealand a few 
months later, whither business had taken my friend, we 
found the affairs of the company in by no means a flourish. 
ing condition, so determined to see the country and select 
land for ourselves, rather than enter into a speculation 
which appeared so uncertain. 

It was March, 1870, before our affairs allowed us to leave 
Melbourne, and as there was at that time no vessel laid on 
from Victoria to Fiji, we took steamer for Sydney, whence 
two or three vessels were advertised to start early in April. 

Arrived in Sydney we lost nd time in inspecting the 
ships lying at the wharf, and ultimately selected the 
smallest, the ‘“‘Sea Witch” by name, and whose owner 
was an individual not, at first sight, of a very prepossessing 
appearance, but who turned out to be a very amusing com: 
panion at sea, of the name of Ashmore. This person was 
rather short in stature, of a sallow complexion, with a tinge 
of Indian blood in his veins, a nose of a decidedly Jewish 
cast, and a black moustache, which, though long, failed to 
hide the drooping corners of his mouth, which seemed to 
wear an habitual expression of contempt. , 

Hughes, the captain of the little craft, was in many 
respects the opposite of Ashmore. He was frank and ar 
in his manner, quick and active in his movements, and di 
his best to make his passengers comfortable on board. 
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It was not until after a considerable delay that we 
deared out of Sydney. The few weeks, however, which 
we spent in that town were not entirely thrown away. 
We gained a little information about Fiji from a few books 
of travel in the public library, and my friend Jamie, in his 
rambles through the tcwn, stumbled across a café much 
frequented by planters from Fiji. Amongst these was a 

ung man who had been settled there for about two years 
on his plantation, but family affairs recalled him to Europe 
just as his property was beginning to pay him well. He 
had purchased before leaving the country a tract of land 
on the N.W. coast of Viti Levou, and in order that this 
land should not fall again into the possession of the 
natives, for the tenure of land was at that time very in- 
secure, he had formed the idea of dividing it into fifty acre 
blocks, which he would grant free for a term of five years 
to anyone intending, like ourselves, to give the country a 
trial; at the end of which time the land, with all improve- 
ments thereon, returned to him, or could be purchased at 
the current rate. 

This cract of land was a large flat which could be easily 
worked with ploughs and horses, which he strongly recom- 
mended us to take with us, but as the ‘“‘ Sea Witch ”’ had 
no accommodation for horses on a long voyage, and as we 
were undecided whether we should remain in the country 
ornot, we thought it best not to burden ourselves with 
agricultural implements and live stock, which in all pro- 
bability would be dead stock on our arrival. 

We took two of the grants of land however, and pro- 
mised to settle on it should we find none other to suit us 
better. 

For our guidance, as our adviser himself had had some 
experience in the matter, he gave us an idea of the expense 
of starting a cotton plantation ; and according to his calcu- 
lation, an outlay of £400 should yield at the end of twelve 
months, on a plantation properly worked, a net profit of 
£500. 

This calculation on paper looked very encouraging, and 
we kept it as a guide in our operations. The author has 
it still in his possession as a curiosity. 

Why, instead of at the end of the first twelve months 
finding ourselves the richer by £500, we found at the end 
ofeighteen months our loss to exceed £400, those who 
have the patience to follow my narrative to the end will be 
enabled to perceive. 


. . * * . * 


On the morning of the twenty-sixth day of our voyage 
we sighted the island of Kandavou, and the early morning 
ofthe 28th May saw us gliding along with a gentle land 
breeze amongst the reefs and islands of the South Seas. 

We expected to make Lunka harbour soon after break- 
fast, and as all were anxious to get the first glimpse of 
their new home, we were all astir before sunrise, and were 
amply repaid for our early rising by the splendid panorama 
around us, seen by the light of a tropical sunrise. 

This was my first glimpse of tropical scenery, and the 
view around me fully realised all my expectations. 

Thad often read glowing accounts of tropical scenery in 

ks, but found now that they fell far short of nature. 

Around us for miles stretched a sheet of deep blue water, 
broken here and there by a thin white line of foam, as the 
sea broke lazily over the coral reefs which surround most 
ofthe islands. On our left was the large island of Viti 

vou, with its noble blue hills of the interior—the houses 
of the “devils,” as the uncivilised natives are called who 





inhabit them. From the foot of the hills to the shore 
stretched what in the distance appeared to be fine undulating 
tracts of grass land, but which on a nearer approach were 
found to be mases of reeds ten or twelve feet high. Here and 
there were seen glimpses of cleared patches, perhaps some 
newly formed cotton plantation, or the yam and taro 
patches belonging to the natives. Along the shore for 
miles stretched a row of tall, graceful cocoa-nut trees, from 
behind which, at intervals, could be detected the roofs of 
some Fiji houses, forming the outskirts of a native town. 
Inside the reef glided gracefully two or three native canoes 
with their enormous three-cornered sails, seeming to sail 
right into the wind’s eye. 

On our right, farther away in the distance, were the islands 
of Nairai, Wakaya, Mango, Mokangai, &c, all large fertile 
islands, some of which even at that time could boast cotton 
plantations. 

As we slowly but surely crept along in the light, warm 
air, we opened up the little island of Bau, then the resi- 
dence of ‘* Thakombau,”’ and a little further to the north, 
Ovalau the most important island in the group, since it is 
the only one which as yet can boast of a European 
township. 

About nine o’clock we hove in sight of the little town, 
passed safely through the opening in the reef, and cast 
anchor in Levuka Harbour. 


—<>____—- 


THE MANAGER’S GUIDE. 


BEING PLAIN RULES FOR THE MANAGEMENT OF ANY 
LONDON THEATRE. 


By ROBERT REECE. 





Section I. 

THEATRICAL Management is (like logic, or music) both 
a science and an art; but it is more popularly regarded in 
its latter aspect, since very few managers are scientific, 
while most of them are artful. Still there have been 
directors of theatres who, by a happy combination of 
knowledge and skill, by careful dovetailing of science with 
art, have become happily bankrupt in a surprisingly short 
time ; so, that we must be content sometimes to look upon 
management in one light, and sometimes in the other. I 
think this impartiality, and indifference as to which view 
my readers may prefer, is at once honest and generous. 

I will proceed systematically to treat of theatrical 
management from the first germ of the idea in the heart 
of man, omitting no advice which a long experience 
enables me to offer for the guidance of intending directors. 


1st.—MANAGERS. 


These exceptional beings are sub-divided into various 
classes. 


(N.B.—There is no absolute necessity that an intending manager 
of a theatre should be the son of a theatrical manager. He can 
become a manager at any period of his life, and after trial of any 
of the learned professions, or of commercial life.) 


Managers are principally divided into— 


THe SANGUINE-SCIENTIFIC, or the simple soul who takes 
a theatre for the purpose of “ Elevating the Drama,” and 
gives up a good berth in “ the interests of Art.” (This is 
generally a hopeless case). 
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Tue Fast-Frienpty (generally of title), who takes a 
theatre because “it’s awfully jolly,” and because he 
wishes to “support the Temple of Thespis, you know.” 


Tue SportinGc-SpEcULATIVE, who does not desert his 
profession, but is a manager for relaxation, and is not 
without hope that “it may be a devilish good thing—make 
a hat-ful of money.” 


Tue Hero-WorsuipPerR, who opens a theatre for the 
production of some popular author's works, which he 
firmly believes will be sufficient in themselves to attract 
all London. 

Tue Herepitary-Hevpvess, who has a theatrical lease 
left him, and hates the theatre, but ‘‘ must look after the 
property, of course!” 

Tue CaARELEss-ComMMERCIAL, who takes a theatre on the 
principle that “‘ you may as well lose your money that way 
as any other.” 

(N.B.—He very often succeeds, but is pretty certain to be bought 
out by— 

Tue Favourite-ConFIDENTIAL, or popular actor, who 
has always burned to be a Manager, and who always takes 
‘the Pusiic” into his confidence. They generally enter 
into his views, but not so readily into his theatre. This 
is the Manager “ who is quite sure that if a really good 
entertainment be given,” &c., ‘‘ tHE Pusxic will readily 
respond,” &c.; but he selects pieces where he has a part 
which extinguishes all others. 


Tue Darinc-DoGGED, who takes a theatre, and sticks to 
it through evil and good repute, till he makes it pay. This 
may take time, though with time generally comes success, 
but the species of manager in question is very uncommon. 

There are many other phases of the managerial charac- 
ter, but they chiefly vary between the very hopeful and 
easily discouraged, and the entirely speculative. I have 
known managers who took theatres for the purpose of 
bringing out their own productions ; but I prefer to regard 
them as harmless and vain amateurs; and for much the 
same reason I have ommitted— 


Tue Ruinous-REcKLEss, who always can find a capi- 
talist to back them, and who take in succession every 
available theatre, fail, and still go on, brazen and backed- 
up to the last. 

I don’t rank these amongst managers. 


As to Lapy Manacers I am discreetly silent. There 
are no special qualifications required from them, except 
good looks and taste in jewellery. 


Having described some types of theatrical managers, I 
will assume that ‘‘ Mr. Melpomene Jinks” has suddenly 
discovered that he will be the director of a London 
theatre. Say he has had money left to him, or what you 
will. I will take his case as an illustration, and”explain 
some of the secrets of management, and give rules 
whereby such a management may become successful. 

There are two theatres in town from which Jinks has to 
choose. One is well-known, has considerable good-will 
(and some fixtures), and stands a very fair chance with a 
decent company and a good bill: it is well-situated, and 
Jinks’ friends all advise him to select it. 

The other is out of the thoroughfare, has perpetually 
changed hands, is not wholly dissociated with failures, and 
is in a very dilapidated condition. There are no scene 
stores, the gas-piping is queer, and the rent high. 





All Jinks’ friends dissuade him from this. Jinks in. 
stantly signs a long lease for it. 


RULES FOR MANAGERS. 


I,— Never take sensible advice, it strikes at the root of 
your independence. 


Jinks now begins to look about him. He must find an 
acting manager, a company, a prompter, money takers 
(these may sometimes be dispensed with), &c. The dish 
of needs in a theatre would fill this current number, | 
must, however, to keep my word as to advice to managers, 
enumerate the principal and important items, with rules as 
to their selection. Jinks has dim notions as to the bill of 
fare he will offer to his patrons. He hovers between 
Farce, Drama, Comedy, Burlesque, and Opera Bouffe; 
and begins letters to various authors with reputations in 
their several lines, and tears them up. He ultimately puts 
off the subject till he has a company. 


II.—Never start on your management with defined 
ideas, or a settled system of entertainment. It is pre. 
sumptuous to dictate what the public shall like. 


III.—Always engage your company first, and not your 
pieces. If the company doesn’t suit the selected 
piece, make the author re-write it. He is always 
obliging, and will readily agree to this. 


IV.—Always engage your principals for three years. 
This simplifies matters, and puts you in a benevolent 
position if any of them prove a failure, enabling you 
to provide for them. 


Jinks is an excitable man, and his heart is perpetually 
palpitating at the incessant bell-ringing and personal in- 
terviews with professionals of all kinds. He is of an 
uncertain turn of mind, moreover, and finds he can decide 
on nothing in any direction. Carpenters, scene painters, 
et hoc genus omne, must be engaged. The question, how- 
ever, is whom to engage, amongst so many applicants. 


V.—Always engage an unknown man in each capacity. 
It is doing hidden talent a good turn, and is sure to 
be very expensive in the end. 


VI.—Be rough and overbearing in your manner to 
everybody concerned. It stimulates belief in your 
solvency. A manager who is personally much liked, 
seldom succeeds in his profession. 


Jinks, at the last moment, engages an acting manager, 
who assures him that “He'll see to everything,” and 
‘* wake the people up a bit.”’ 


VII.—How to select your Acting Manager: He should 
be short, rough, and never wear moustaches, of 
flowers in his coat. His manner should be coarse 
and snappish. He should be entirely unacquainted 
with professional faces, and should insult the Press 
freely ; this will show the independent tone of your 
theatre. His judgment on the merits of actors should 
be gained by provincial experience only. He should 
have peculiar views as to what constitutes female 
beauty, and should not be above accepting a douceur 
from a candidate for engagement. If he can swear 
ingeniously, be unpunctual, impolite, and free an 
easy, secure him at once; you will have found 4 
treasure. 


Jinks engages a treasure when he signs articles with 
Sowerby. 
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Sowerby says he shall make one of the company stage 
manager, and further asserts that he can recommend a 
prompter who knows his business, and could stage- 
manage Covent Garden, if necessary. Sowerby refers to 
the Theatre Royal, of course; though Dorr—the promp- 
ter—looks a likelier hand at the Market. 


VIII.—Be economical in all things: make your prompter 
stage manager ; he is always on the stage at rehear- 
sais, and he promotes no jealousy. Stage manage- 
ment is not in the least important to the success of a 
theatre; where it is needed, the author should look to 
it himself. 

1X.—Choice of a Prompter : always select an old inexpe- 
rienced man; if deaf, all the better, as noises will not 
distract him from his business; anybody can prompt, 
but an old man is preferable, because he doesn’t talk 
to the bold girls who will stand in the first wing. A 
piece greatly depends on a prompter; sometimes it 
depends altogether. He should have a good, loud 
whisper, and not be above “ giving the word” three 
or four times, if necessary. 

Mr. Dorr is engaged, and spends his time at a neigh- 
bouring bar, where he is mysterious as to future arrange- 
ments, which is singular, as Jinks doesn’t know them him- 
self. 

Mr. Dorr speaks modestly of his abilities : the fact being 
that, hitherto, he has been only a stage messenger, and 
has had the “‘prompt copy” entrusted to him on the 
fiftieth night of a piece which the performers know well 
enough-to repeat backwards. 


X.—Inexperienced people are better than those who are 
proud of their abilities ; they know their inexperience, 
and take more pains to improve. If you can’t get a 
deaf, old prompter, take one who has never prompted 
before. ' 

Mr. Jinks now seriously thinks of his authors and his 
company. Sowerby says, “Get your company first.” 
Jinks instantly writes to a leading lady, a leading gentle- 
man, 2 low comedian, a principal burlesque and singing, 
adashing soubrette (can dance; carte enclosed, exhibiting 
much anatomy), a prima donna, a contralto, a tenor, a 
bass, a boy’s chorus, a juvenile lead, a walking gentleman, 
awalking lady, a first old man, a heavy old woman, a first 
od woman (no objection to play in burlesque) a clown, a 
pantaloon, a harlequin, a columbine, two sprites, a nigger 
(big boot business), and a few useful people. 

In our next number we shall give valuable rules for the 
selection of a company, with a guide to casting a piece, 
the selection of authors, rehearsals, &c., the whole series 
being invaluable as an assistant to managers, and forming 
acompendium long desired. There will be appended a 
“Glossary of Theatrical Terms,” for the uninitiated, and 
in every way we hope the work will be a boon to the 
profession. 

(To be continued.) 


$$$ ————_—_ 


REVIEWS. 


The Origin of Evil: a Celestial Drama. , By Ter. 
Tisanthrope. Bemrose and Sons. 

Tats laboriously written and beautifully bound and 

Printed little book contains within itself its own expla- 





= life, death, and judgment. The preface shall speak 
rst :— 


“The following analysis may be thought to represent, with tolerable 
accuracy, the salient points of the plot :—In Act I., the self-temptation 
of Lucifer, the Archangel,—the true hero of the Celestial Drama,—is 
seen to have fairly commenced; and the quality of the temptation, as 
at that stage, is set forth. Act II. presents the progress of the tempta- 
tion. Act III. manifests the farther advance of the temptation to com- 
pletion. Act IV. shows the temptation as consummated. Lucifer has 
become Diabolus or Satan. In Act V. Lucifer, as Diabolus or Satan, 
plots and plans the ruin of man as the tenant of a future world, and is 
sentenced to banishment from the Heavenly territory to Earth, pre- 
paratory to Hell. Alongside, and on the other hand, the Angelic 
operation has been going on thus:—In Act I., the first Archangel is 
called away to receive the first special instructions regarding the 
approaching Manifestations of God. In Act II., the two Archangels 
discourse of the Archetypal Manifestation as still to be. In Act IIL, 
they discourse of that proleptical Manifestation as having been wit- 
nessed by them and, therefore, as past. In Act IV., the two Arch- 
angels, and all the angels, glorify God for that Manifestation, especially 
as foreshadowing the Incarnation of the Son of God. While 2 reverso, 
the Devils blaspheme the Manifestation in both its aspects, proleptical 
and Heavenly,—and Earthly, or as a (to be) fully and finally accom- 
plished fact in Time. In Act V., both the glorification by the Angels, 
and the blasphemous utterances, and procedure of the Devils, attain 
their respective culminations.” 


There is much more than this in the preface, which is 
written to the critic, and is meant to assure him that the 
author has thought deeply about the metaphysical, dra- 
matical, and poetical sides of his subject, and knows his 
work to be a fitting companion, almost a substitute, for 
Milton’s Paradise Lost. From this latter poem the preface 
says that the author has not yet plagiarized, for— 


‘The answer to calumniators on this head, not by the author (who 
will make no defence) but by those who shall see in the performance 
the most unequivocal evidence of superb originality, will be: that the 
author of the work in question did not need to stand as a beggar 
at any other author’s door, be that other who he may.” 


But there is a still better answer. The book does not 
show any sign that the author has received help from any 
poet, unless perhaps from Peter Bell, in his final condition 
as described by Shelley. We trust that the next time Mr. 
Tisanthrope comes before the public he will have got over 
his present diffidence about appropriating Milton. His 
forthcoming works would benefit by the change in his con- 
victions. It is time to give a specimen ;— 


Lucifer.—‘‘ I long have had it in my mind to lay 
My thoughts before you for the benefit 
Of your mature decision and supreme. 


1st Archangel to the 2nd, aside.—How far off Lucifer, our brother, looks! 
Although he was the bright. To hear is, too, 
As difficult quite, for dull his voice sounds in 
Mine ears! What thinks my brother? 


and Archangel— . . . . «. » Ihave noted these 
Of whom you speak; with your leave will probe 
This matter according to my best, and be to you 
As an interpreter. 


ist Archangel— . . . . « « Do, brother, do. 
Approach, by all means, closer, if you can; 
And, in the way thou knowest well, make me 
Participator in your knowledge acquired. 


Lucifer (brooding, but occasionally looking towards the Archangels ).— 
Must you my brother angel, head of cherubs, 
Peer at me thus importunate? Methinks 
We coalesce; and you look into me 
Too curiously, thus penetratingly. 
Why this o’er-eager haste to learn? Is it not 
Enough I mean to give thee what’s my mind. 


and Archangel.—No offence, my brother. We are well prepared 
To hear. Goon. 
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Lucifer— . . . Thou knowest,—both of you know, Menier. E. Plon and Co. The Published Report of 
a ew yond owe in a a a ees the ‘‘ Society of Social and Political Progress,” Viéville 
ow foarllee et pdameme 8 : et Capioment, rue de Poitevins, 6. 


Allotted by our merits— 


and Archangel.—Nay, brother, nay. Merit of ours was not. The above pamphlets all refer to the agitation started by 


Fitness, of course there was. Say thou, since we M. Menier in favour of supplanting gradually all other tax. 
ee —_ reg ey Rote oo + aoa ation by a direct tax—not on income, but on capital or 
im on whom wi Z . . . . 
And everything, most absolutely, 0 property. a - reer ee of ruined 
Lucifer.—Cannot you, Archangels high, and mighty as high, —e 6 ene com oe we OF the great works of im. 
Allow me my own language to describe provement begun during the Empire, have strained the 
Thoughts that are all mine own? Would I, you speaking, =| financial resources of France to the utmost; and we are 
So interrupt ?”—(Act iii. sc. 3.) not surprised if—to face such difficulties—innumerable 


Of course we expect the angels of mild poets to be prigs, plans, pow a =_ — op we trust, 
but even with all allowance, considering that Lucifer does pee and prolific, have been presented on all sides. Among 
not become Diabolus till Act IV., there is a certain mild as- these numerous suggestions it is a matter of congratulation 
perity in his language here, more like what is heard some- ness —— saa = Menier —_ also have brought 
times at a clerical tea-party than what we should have | WaT @ Scheme of his own. Many persons, we feel 
expected from the Star of the Morning, afterwards Prince convinced, will not approve the project laid down by this 
of Darkness, and always a gentleman. great financial authority; but every one who has a tolerant 
Enough of the dialogue. The speeches are longer and and enlightened mind, will hail with satisfaction the efforts 
shorter, and hymns are introduced, but the language is all made by so worthy a veteran to enlighten the councils of 
the same. A few stage directions may be cited—with the Sheen “7 rth cate mar that ae taxation is 
‘ven. Lucifer “broods deeply” (p. 4) and in. | imjudicious and unjust, because it is imposed according to 

seliesce given _ toods deeply ” (p. 4) and in the quantity and not according to the value. It is un- 


< terrupts a soliloguy to do so! 1st Archangel “ thinks - —e - 
deeply” (p. 10) interrupting a speech for this purpose. equally divided, not being in proportion to the fortune of 
Lucifer “ broods on” (p. 17), again interrupting a soliloquy each person. It has for basis, individual consumption 
to brood. Coming to p. 29 we read :— Here Lucifer —and as each person consumes very nearly the same 
amount, all parties are taxed alike, however wealthy or 


stoops down to the quasi ground and draws figures, be- h b : : 
coming entirely engrossed with them.” We afterwards | Pot they may be. For instance, a rich man does not eat 
learn that those figures were— very much more sugar than the poor man, and, therefore, 
; ae r both pay about the same amount to the State, through the 
“‘On mathematical principles, no doubt.”—P. 31. ‘| indirect taxation imposed on this commodity. Besides 
‘‘Great commotion” (p. 57), “immense commotion” (p. | the collecting of these indirect taxes costs the State an 
28), “‘ sneers”’ (p. 60), ‘‘ tries to sneer” (p. 65), “ reflects” | average of some 15 percent. They do not suffice to meet 
(p. 66), “* He! he ! he !’ deriding and laughing Satanically” | the extra expenditure occasioned by the war, and they 
(p. 66). The last few examples interrupt at intervals a | lower the morals of the people by giving rise to fraud, 
long speech of Lucifer’s which is also thus broken into— | smuggling, &c. They are disloyal taxes, for they hide from 
” Lucifer waits as if for a response. At length the whole assem the contributor the exact amount he pays to the Ststs, 
ps a >| and ‘they impede industry by rendering existence so dear 


blage, leaders and all, are convulsed with grimaces, sardonic 7 
and Satanic. Not laughter—not even smiles: but heavenly | that many are obliged to leave the country. 


smiles and laughter travestied and parodied—lugubriously Nor is M. Menier in favour of income tax. He argues 
withal.” that it would check production or labour ; as income, being 
generally the reward of work, if reduced it would lessen 
the desire to work. The tax is unjust, as it strikes un- 
evenly ; many persons being able to conceal their incomes. 
It is inquisitorial, costs dearly to gather, and is unreliable. 


Surely this is a sketch from life. We imagine we see 
the models from whom it was taken. A vision of the author 
reading his manuscript to a circle of privileged friends, 
rises before us. 

To continue our extracts from these imaginative stage | Incomes are also of so variable a nature; some hard to 
directions. Besides those that are legitimate and describe | ©2"™, the result of much work and intelligence, others mere 
actions in the piece, Lucifer “ sneers” three or four times, | 4'Vidends received by idle shareholders. M. Menier main- 
« reflects complacently,” “ laughs Satanically,” and “ medi. | tins it would be unfair to tax these alike. Besides at any 
tates farther.” Molech “grins ghastfully.” In one page | moment the shares may fall in value, incomes may de- 
(p. 122) there are three interruptions to a speech of Lucifer, | °Te@8¢ and the State can never calculate with any degree 
during one of which he “reflects ;” later, “ reflects still of certainty on its resources. Capital, however, cannot 
more deeply;” then, “ponders, not unsorrowfully ;” and | Perish. It may change hands frequently, but it — 
afterwards ‘‘sneers at himself, or affects to sneer.”. It is exists and it is therefore capital that M. Menier woul 
the last thing he is said to do in the play. seize and tax. For the multiple taxes now imposed, he 

Whether we have given a complete idea of the drama, would substitute one direct tax pro rata on the real net 
whose language is partly that of Swedenborg, partly that | fortune of each person. In arguing in favour of this eS 
of a Camberwell “discussion forum,” and partly that of | M. Menier maintains that it is the only system thoroughly 
the amiable but unfortunate author, we cannot say—but at | i harmony with the principles of 1789, the ae 
least we have given a warning to the intending reader, and | f November 6th, 1848, and the Charters of 1814 — * 
have, perhaps, saved him. Had we power to save the It would pore each generation to liquidate the charge 
book as well, we should be more than mortal. resulting from its own faults ; would exonerate labour from 

all tax, and savings would only be taxed when they had 

The Direct Taxation of Capital; extract of the | become capital. Property or capital cannot easily be hid; 
« Revue Universelle.” By Amepee Marreavu. “Les | the communal or cantonal authorities could easily estimate 
Travaux de Paris par l’impét sur le Capital.” Par M. | the worth of each person in their respective districts, and 
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any one selling his property might be compelled to give 
the name of the purchaser, or pay the tax. Statistics could 
be drawn up once every five years, and the cost of collect- 
iug the money from this basis would be very trivial. This 
tax might be established gradually, beginning at £1 per 
£1,000 and slowly increasing till all other forms of taxa- 
tion were suppressed. Thus all commodities and all other 
necessities would become much cheaper, and credit in- 
crease, for the results would enable the Government to pay 
off portions of the National Debt. The taxing of property 
instead of persons would tend to destroy the present 
class distinctions and enmities. All productive capital 
would by this means be brought into the market ; for if its 
owners did not make it produce, the tax would gradually 
absorb it altogether. 

Such is in a few words the project of M. Menier. We 
have not the necessary space to study its details. Its 
applicability to the local taxation and difficulties of Paris is 
ably explained in the pamphlet, ‘“ Les Travaux de Paris 
par l’impét sur le Capital.” M. Amedée Marteau dilates 
on the system generally in his contribution to the Revue 
Universelle ; while a few arguments against it may be 
found in the account of the discussion published in the 
“« Report of the Society of Social and Political Progress.” 
For our own part we have not attempted to discuss the 
matter, Or to pronounce an opinion. Our object was simply 
to give a general outline of the movement, feeling con- 
vinced of its importance, and being persuaded that the 
study of such questions should be ardently pursued by all 
serious financiers and politicians, as in their happy solution 
depends the peace, prosperity, and progress of every 
civilised nation. 


Hints of Horace, on Men and Things past, present, 
andtocome. The text collated with that of several 
MSS., Edited, with Notes, by Horatio E. MappeE ina, 
Court Bailiff of Quittai. B.M. Pickering. 


We cannot commend this batch of scurril rhymes, which 
profess to be “neither translations, nor imitations, nor 
parodies, nor parallels, though at times they may partake 
of all four.” They remind us more of the worst effusions 
of the Age and the Satirist, than of such old-fashoned and 
genuine satiric imitations as the Rolliad. The author 
rides his hobby too hard, aims‘at being too funny, seeks to 
get a joke out of every heading of an ode, and every name 
that occurs therein. The consequence is that not a few of 
his hits are misses, so far as the apprehension of the 
general public is concerned. Thus Book i. 6, is inscribed, 
to ‘“‘A Gripper,” Book i. 7 to “‘ A Cocky Cooper” but what 
it all means is to be discovered, we suppose, through a key 
possessed by a certain limited range of clerics, discontented 
with their ecclesiastical rulers in general and with their 
Graces of Canterbury and York and the Bishop of London 
in particular. For ourselves, as belonging to the old- 
fashioned few who were brought up to think it wrong to 
‘speak evil of dignities,” and appreciating the feeling 
which such men as Newman, Pusey, and Keble evinced, 
at the time of the publication of the ‘ Oxford tracts,” 
for the Bishop to whom they owed ecclesiastical sub- 
mission, we cannot help rejoicing that the key to a great 
deal of the scurrility of those so-called odes is lost to 
us, and that we rise from their perusal with the kind 
of puzzled haze, which will make them unwelcome read- 
ing to most people of good taste. No doubt there are 
those who will think them clever; but the clique must be a 
limited, and a queer clique, which can enjoy Book i., 


ode 38. ‘‘ Persicos odi,” travestied into a dialogue between 
the Archbishops of Canterbury and York, or Gog and 
Magog at a Guildhall Feast, on the occasion of the Shah's 
Reception there. (See pp. 61—3.) And this, by the way, is 
one of the least outrageous of these parodies, the worst of 
all being the last, which while evincing some power of 
descriptive verse, and some sense of ideal beauty, makes 
the text ‘‘exegi monumentum” serve as a mofto for “ Last 
Words” from a recently deceased Prelate, whom almost 
every organ of the public press has conspired to regret, 
and who deserved better of churchmen, literary men, and 
Englishmen than to be dragged through the dirt, to give 
point to a shady parallelism. 


2 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 








WE have on our table “ Five Letters on a Conversion to Roman 
Catholicism,” by Robert Rodolph Suffield (Thomas Scott, Upper 
Norwood), a little work displaying much earnestness and a great 
deal of common sense, but distinguished by gross errors of taste, 
which we should be sorry to reproduce even by way of warning. 
The remarks on “Confession,” however, are particularly good, 
though some of the anecdotes anent the “ Real Presence” must 
be extremely offensive, even to thorough-going Protestants who 
have any regard for the conscientious, if mistaken, opinions of 
others. The zeal of “verts” is a matter of notoriety, and the 
author of the pamphlet under notice too frequently lets his 
energy in denunciation, gain the better of his judgment. We 
are glad to see that he treats with proper scorn the scandalous 
and ridiculous so-called ‘‘ Revelations” of Convent Life. Had 
the work been a little more temperate we could have recommended 
it unreservedly, for it is clever, well-meant, and to the point. 

“The Teeth in Infancy and Age,” by L. Burgoyne Pillin, 
L.D.S., R.C.S. (J. Miles and Co.), is a little book which, though 
replete with technical and scientific knowledge, possesses the 
special merit of being entirely devoid of technical terms. It is 
simply and tersely written, and yet its few short pages have given 
us more real information about teeth than all the advice and 
counter advice of the wiseacres who generally gather round a 
swollen face. We have heard of Mr. Pillin before as one of our 
most able manipulators of the microscope, and his examination 
of teeth has enabled him to discover the theory of toothache. 
We were all aware that the cold air entering a decayed tooth 
would produce toothache, but it is to Mr. Pillin’s microscope that 
we are indebted for the discovery of both a vein and artery in the 
teeth. The blood, it appears, coagulates by exposure to the cold, 
the circulation is stopped, the blood accumulates, and, stretching 
the vessels in which it is contained, presses against the nerve— 
and hence we have toothache. Among the different principles 
laid down in this little work, parents are advised not to allow the 
first teeth of their children to be extracted, if it can possibly be 
avoided, while they are yet too young, as this would tend to 
curtail the arch of the jaws. Again, if, notwithstanding this 
precaution, the teeth grow irregular, then they should be at- 
tended to immediately, as irregular teeth are much more prone 
to decay. The extraction of one tooth will often save the whole 
set. Altogether, the book we have before us is well worth 
perusing. 


ENGLISH LIFE FROM A FRENCH POINT 
OF VIEW. 





No. VII.—Ovur So.piers. 


For a soldier artist who fought at Champigny; who 
carried a musket throughout that long, sad, grand experi- 
ence—the great siege of Paris; the sketch which accom- 
panies this article was an interesting subject. Felix 
Régamey is a soldier as well as an artist. He clambered 
that little lane from the Marne to Villiers, celebrated now 
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inthe annals of the siege, where Zouaves and “ Amis de 
a France” braved, amid the snows of December, the fire 
of Saxon and Wurtemburgher in front, and the misdirected 
and mistaken Mobiles in the rear. This celebrated struggle, 
the passage of the Marne, on the 2nd December, 1870, 
was the most energetic and sanguinary effort of the 
besieged Parisians to break through the iron circle with 
which the Germans had girt Paris. Engaged in a narrow 
lane leading from Brie to the Chateau de Villers, the regi- 
ment to which Regamey belonged was mistaken by the 
French Mobile Guard for Prussians, and, therefore, it had 
tocontend against both the defence of the Germans they 
were attacking and the raking fire of their friends in the 
rar. Such a misadventure was calculated to produce a 
deep impression on the minds of all who experienced it; 
and what wonder if, after that day, Regamey, the artist, 
became, though a pupil of the Muses, a devotee to Mars ? 
The war over, Felix Regamey came to England and studied 
the many peculiarities of London life; but his attention 
was naturally attracted by our English soldiers. Fresh 
fom Paris, still sorrowing over the melancholy, weary, 
and disastrous experiences of that series of blunders, the 
defence of the capital and the French territory, Regamey 
watched with eagerness and seized at once, the charac- 
teristics of our English military. Quickly he jotted down 
on divers rough scraps of paper their general aspect and 
gait. Now in America, he has left this valuable collection 
inthe hands of his brother Frédéric, who has grouped a 
few types together, and given us the sketch the reader has 
before him. 

If there is one thing more than another that strikes a 
foreigner who examines our English institutions, it is the 
fact that if we have soldiers we make no parade of them, 
that our warriors make no parade of themselves. From a 
French point of view it is quite possible that we may 
appear to have no soldiers at all, for our military are quiet, 
reserved, prosaic men, who, in preference to shouting out 
much rhapsodical nonsense about “la gloire,” obey orders 
and keep their mouths shut—hard knocks being more to 
their taste than bluster. In England we have military 
dandies of divers descriptions, from the sergeant who ogles 
the bar-girl, to the swell officer of the Guards; but we 
have a national disinclination to swagger, gesticulate, and 
play the part of toy soldiers, and hence it is, much to the 
astonishment of civilians who know little of the in- 
stitutions they profess to criticise, that our officers 
prefer being seen in ‘ mufti ” to flaunting their scarlet 
and crimson and gold in the face of society good, bad, 
and indifferent. But any superficial foreigner who jumped 
to the conclusion that because the Englishman neither 
bullies nor boasts he is incapable of fighting, would 
find himself grievously mistaken. Though our policy 
may be that of peace at any price, even though our 
tulers may run the risk of sacrificing the interests and 
security of the next generation, we are naturally a bellicose 
face, instinctively fond of a good “set-to;” and we can, 
and have, produced as capital soldiers as any in the world; 
such men, indeed, as fought gloriously under Wellington 
in the Peninsula War or under Havelock in India; but, 
once returned home, the veteran is apt to pass unrecog- 
used, for he modestly declines to advertise his merits and 
thivalrous doings, and would rather pass altogether un- 
noticed than run the risk of having it thought that he was 
tndeavouring to court popularity. The machine-like 
Movement, the stiff stride, and the rigidly upright form, 
upon which the carefully drilled Englishman is so wont to 





pride himself, are apt to be mistaken by the Gaul for 
a mere exaggeration of an experience hardly extending 
beyond the barrack yard; rather by far would he prefer 
to see the blithe recklessness, the hysterical gaiety, and 
the easily exhausted vivacity of his native conscript. To- 
day, however, when the breechloading rifle has to be en- 
countered, the English soldier is under a necessity of 
acquiring a more rapid and elastic habit of movement. 
He must be a man of intelligence as well as a simple com- 
batant. He must not only be prepared to obey, but, while 
retaining that very excellent custom, he must be ready to 
think and act for himself. 

To avoid the enemy’s fire, every tree, stone, nook, 
corner, rise of ground, must be sought as protection. 
The whole art of modern warfare consists in being entirely 
hid from the enemy, and completely sheltered from his 
bullets. To accomplish this, the directions of an officer 
are comparatively of no avail; all depends on the indepen- 
dent agility and intelligence of each individual in the 
ranks. A foreigner, who knows from practical experience 
how the Prussians hid in the woods, and were never to be 
seen but always felt, may well demand something more 
than spotless pipe-clay and a stiff back from the English 
soldier. Indeed, if we could have persuaded the Americans 
to spare Captain Jack, the red Indian might have given 
our men the very lessons in the art of concealment and 
prudence they most require. 

But however disposed to recognise the weak points of 
our English army, let it not be imagined that a foreigner 
is necessarily blind to its heroic virtues. No soldier in 
the world will submit more coolly, more stoically, to be 
shot down, than the English trooper. Our “thin red 
line” at Balaclava, or the storming of the heights of the 
Alma, sufficiently proves this; and, indeed, does not the 
very expression depicted on the countenance of the High- 
lander pourtrayed in our cartoon, admirably describe the 
fixed determination which made Napoleon exclaim that 
Wellington did not know when he had lost a battle and 
converted the defeat of Waterloo into a glorious victory. 
The face of the Scotchman is wonderfully graphic; such 
soldiers would win a victory by dint of courage, physical 
strength, and perseverance alone. More sympathetic, 
perhaps, to the general crowd is the hardy little drummer 
or fife boy, who presents a strange picture strutting stur- 
dily by the side of that gigantic big drum, which consti- 
tutes so prominent a feature in the English military band. 
His soul is in his music, and he seems prepared to en- 
counter marches and counter-marches, bivouacs, hard 
fare, and hard knocks, indeed, all the ups and downs of a 
soldier’s precarious but exciting and attractive career, to 
any extent. 

Most beautiful does the march past appear to the un- 
sophisticated eye of the Cockney who, as the drum beats 
and the trumpets blare, feels a thousand noble and belli- 
cose aspirations rising within his soul. A soldier he will 
be at last, and to the recruiting officer he briskly repairs, to 
accept the tempting shilling, to don the more tempting 
uniform, and so be made from a sickly, awkward shambler 
as smart a man as anyin the town. What wonder that the 
nursemaid feels her heart beat when the sergeant, or 
even a simple soldier from the neighbouring barracks 
approaches her with a gallant if awkward bow! Where else 
in the world can such men be found? Such broad shoul- 
ders; such hard muscles ; such tall stature ? What is 
the pigmy French liner, or the dumpling-faced wearer of 
the picklehaube, in comparison to the British soldier ? 
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They are ten to one—aye, even twenty to one in number 
to our troops; but in individual physical development we 
surpass them. Nor can many compare in gentlemanly 
deportment and in knowledge to the small knot of privates 
who belong to our scientific corps. They are affable, as a 
rule; and, when met at some favourite bar, to which 
they occasionally resort, a conversation may easily be 
begun with them, which will prove at once their in- 
struction, good manners and intelligence. We have often 
been tempted to think that if waiting and flirting behind a 
bar was not a mere matter of business, the maids who 
serve those handsome men with their libations, might be 
tempted to fall in love with them, not merely for custom 
but for matrimony. 

In the progress of this article we have simply preferred 
to write on the subject of the rank and file. Napoleon 
said that English soldiers commanded by French officers 
might conquer the whole world, and, unlike the second 
Empire, the first Empire had great captains serving in 
its defence. Our officers are, perhaps, the most perfect 
gentlemen, if not the most perfect commanders of any 
army in Europe. With all our faults, and yet with so 
much excellent material to work upon, let us not pass un- 
heeded the hints of foreigners who have been through the 
school of defeat and disaster. 


a 
THE THEATRES. 


CHARING CROSS. 

Mr. W. H. C. Nation is fond of foreign importations. Not 
content with giving us French songs, he has even introduced to 
us a real live Persian actress. We must confess that we were 
rather disappointed in this lady. We had fondly hoped to witness 
a grand Oriental spectacular piece, in which “ Zuleika” would 
have spoken real Persian, and in which houris, bulbuls, djinns, 
and other such delightful things which we read of in Lalla 
Rookh, would have been presented to our delighted gaze, sing- 
ing songs imitated from the Persian by Mr. W. H.C. Nation. 
Instead of this, Mr. W. H. C. Nation gave us a sort of promenade 
concert, in which the band performed overtures and light music, 
and while it rested the curtain drew up, and we witnessed on 
the stage four short and enlivening acts of the drama of Sybille, 
or Weary of Bondage. The play was very curious and interesting. 
Mr. Nation seems determined to go in for revivals, and he had 
apparently revived an old stock piece from the répertoire of 
Richardson's show. The plot was concise, though a little 
mysterious. The scene was, we gathered, about the time of the 
French revolution, though the properties belonged to a later date 
and the dresses were of various epochs. The Persian actress 
had committed bigamy, and was thus placed, not unnaturally, in 
an unpleasant position. The second husband was a Republican, 
and the first husband a proscribed Royalist. Accordingly, the 
second husband, in discharge of a painful duty, tried to arrest the 
first husband, but, at the request of Sybille, let him go again. 
Sybille then explained that, though she had interceded for 
number one, she really preferred number two, and, all things 
considered, thought she had better poison herself, which she 
accordingly did, andthe curtain descended on an interesting 
tableau. Why Mr. Nation should have produced such a funny 
piece, why he should have engaged a Persian actress, with a very 
crude notion of acting, to play the charming bigamist—who is a 
French woman—why a Republican officer should dress like Mr. 
Sanger when he is acting as ring-master, and where the remark- 
able actors who appeared in the other parts came from, are 
unfathomable mysteries. 

The Last of the Legends, with its “ alluring melodies,” was quite 
cheerful after Sybille, but our feelings had been so harrowed by 
that pleasing drama that we could only stay for one scene, in 
which we thought we detected a new song by Mr. Nation. It is 
not our province to lecture managers on the way of carrying on 
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business, but we would seriously advise Mr. Nation to cons} 
the Persian actress to the care of Baron Reuter, and “ 
endeavour to produce a better piece, better acted, than Sybille 
in which the efforts of the performers were simply painful to wit. 
ness; otherwise, we fear the Charing Cross will soon relapse into 
its ordinary state of deserted gloom. 


OPERA COMIQUE. 

Madame Ristori has scarcely been judicious in her choice of 
the plays she has selected for her short season at the Opera 
Comique. She has omitted Medea the best known, if not abso. 
lutely the best, of all her impersonations, and one which would 
almost certainly have drawn crowded houses, and given us in. 
stead plays such as Marie Antoinette and Renata di Francia, in 
which the interest was so diffuse and scattered, that the pieces 
quite failed to create any decided impression, while their 
inordinate length was most wearisome. 

Decidedly the most attractive play has been Lucrezia Borgia. 
It is not only much shorter and the action much closer than in 
the case of the other plays of her réfertoire, but it is familiar to 
most playgoers from the frequent performance of Donizetti's well 
known opera, which, with very slight exceptions, follows identi- 
cally the incidents of Victor Hugo’s drama. Moreover, an English 
audience is more accustomed to the tragedy of violent emotion 
than to that of mental suffering, and comprehends more readily 
the declamatory excitement of Lucrezia than the quiet agonies of 
Marie Antoinette. But Madame Ristori’s performance of the 
terrible Duchess of Ferrara is a marvellous conception, worked 
out with that extraordinary vigour and artistic skill to which no 
other artist seems able to attain. If we compare her with the 
two Lucrezias who have familiarised us with the character on 
the operatic stage, both of them tragedians of a very high stamp 
—we mean Mdme. Grisi and Mdlle. Titiens—we see at once the 
superior strength and subtlety which Madame Ristori contrives 
to infuse into the part. She represents the tender side of the 
character more distinctly than Mdlle. Titiens, whose Lucrezia, 
moreover, admirable as it is in the more impassioned passages, 
and in the dignity with which the part is invested, lacks (especi- 
ally in the last act) that sense of utterly relentless cruelty which 
Madame Ristori makes so prominent. Madame Grisi, on the 
other hand, though her impersonation had many fine points, was 
unequal, making some great effects—bringing the sentimental 
side into strong relief, but, as a whole, failing to grasp the peculiar 
savageness of the character. 

The great scene of all- at the Opera Comique is, of course, in 
the Second Act, where, as both in drama and opera, Lucrezia is 
forced by the Duke to poison Gennaro, and here for intensity and 
force nothing could be finer than Madame Ristori’s acting: Her 
scene with her husband, when she endeavours to cajole him into 
releasing his prisoner, was protracted and the artificial nature of 
the whole scene became a little too obvious. But Madame 
Ristori’s immense superiority to any other actress now on the 
English or Italian stage was never shown more than at the close 
of the act; when, having hurried Gennaro through the secret 
door, which leads into the Palazzo Negroni, she hears footsteps 
approaching, and, in an agony of terror and alarm flings herself 
before the door through which he has passed. The same effect, 
the same start, and the same attitude have been reproduced by 
many actresses, but in Madame Ristori’s case the whole was 
marked by a sense of terrible reality which can only be produced 
by an actress of genius equal to her own. After such a displa; as 
this almost anything must be an anti-climax, but the scene in 
which Lucrezia announces her revenge on the young nobles who 
had insulted her, and the death scene where she vainly struggles 
to save herself from falling beneath the dagger of her own son, 
created quite as strong an impression. 

The other actors supported their great mistress admirably. 
Signor Edoardo Majeroni who played Alphonso, though slightly 
inclined to overact the part as regards facial expression, showed 
himself a thorough and careful artist, easy in manner and 
delivery, and perfectly comprehending and bringing out the 
ferocious cruelty which the Duke concealed under a genial and 
smiling exterior. Signor Aleotti was a commendably chivalrous 
Gennaro, and showed in the last act that he will in time make 
his mark as a tragedian. The spy Gubetta. fell to the lot of 
Signor Cesare Ristori, an experienced actor who played the part 
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to the life, and all parts, down to the small part of an usher, were 
admirably filled. 

We hope, earnestly, that Madame Ristori will again visit us 
next year. And if she will only remember that over-lengthiness 
jsfatal to thorough appreciation in England, and will keep, as 
far as possible, to well-known parts, we can promise her a pros- 
perous season. 


ROYAL COURT. 


The plot of Alone, the new comedy by Messrs. Palgrave Simp- 
son, and Herman Merivale, which was produced at this house on 
Saturday night, is so slight and commonplace that we should 
scarcely have sought a foreign source for it. Indeed, it contains 
scarcely an incident which has not, in some shape or other, 
been used before. A certain blind Colonel has not only lost his 
wife, but has a daughter who is supposed to have eloped with 
one Captain Cameron, and has accordingly been discarded by 
her father. The Colonel being in want of a companion to read to 
him, has a young lady introduced for that purpose, who, though 
he does not recognise her, is, of course, the long lost daughter. 
Eventually, it appears that the story of the elopement was 
utterly untrue, and Captain Cameron, who has appeared upon 
the scene, is allowed to marry the young lady. 

The play belongs to the modern school of ‘repartee comedy.” 
Everybody makes, more or less, cutting remarks and rude 
speeches in the fashion to which we are now fully inured, and 
which makes us look with some degree of sympathy and favour 
upon the many revivals of old-fashioned polite comedy. But the 
piece is carefully constructed, and the action is laid out with due 
regard to situations likely to attract the audience. The opening 
of the second act, in which the unknown daughter reading 
Shakespeare to her father, selects a passage from the scene in 
King Lear, between the King himself and Cordelia, is effective in 
representation, though we have had many instances of this par- 
ticular effect before, notably in Charles the First. Again, the 
characters, though merely the conventional lay figures of the 
stage, are carefully drawn; and there is one comic character, a 
ctinging, fawning sycophant, which possesses some amount of 

iginality. 

"The acting was fairly good, though none of the parts call for 
any remarkable exhibition of histrionic force. Mr. George 
Rignold has plenty of opportunities as the blind Colonel. He 
faves at the end of one act, faints at the end of another, and 
becomes genial and cheerful in the last act, all with equal power. 
His great defect is a tendency to overact, and a character which 
demands a level performance is scarcely in his line, though any 
part which compels him to subdue the exaggeration of his style is 
of undoubted advantage to him. He plays carefully and with 
proper restraint, but the part seems scarcely congenial to him. 
Miss Litton, too seldom seen at her own house, plays a con- 
Yentionally lively widow, and the unfortunate daughter finds a 
ing representative in Miss O’Berne. 

The play was received with the usual first night’s demonstration 
ofapproval, but we doubt if the smartness of its dialogue will be 
found to counterbalance the slightness, not to say the inherent 
improbabilities, of its plot. 





Tue Grose has revived" Still Waters Run Deep, with Mr. 
Montague as the unimpassioned hero, whom Mr. Wigan made 
one of his most striking characters. John Mildmay demands 
4 certain amount of restraint and quiet acting, which Mr. 
Montague gives, though he hardly brings out the hidden strength 
of the character. Mr. Charles Harcourt is a good Captain 
Hawkesley, and Mr. Emery resumes his original part of the 
Speculative Mr. Potter. Perhaps the best of all was Miss 
Carlotta Addison, who plays the weak but winning Mrs. Mildmay 
with that graceful ease and quiet pathos which distinguish her 
acting. As Mr. Harcourt is shortly due at Astley’s, it might 
Possibly improve the cast if Mr. Montague would play Hawkesley, 
part which would suit him, and try Mr. Kelly as John Mildmay. 

Mr. Charles Reade is again about to tempt fortune as a 
theatrical manager, this time at the ‘‘Queen’s,” which he will 
i on the 15th of November with his new drama of The 

andering Heir, brought out recently at Liverpool, with Mrs. 
John Wood as Philippa. . 





In Miriam’s Crime, to be brought out at the Opera Comique on 
Saturday, Mr. Craven will himself play the drunken lawyer's 
clerk, Biles, originally played so admirably by Mr. George 
Honey. Mr. H. Crouch succeeds Mr. Parselle as Bernard, and 
Miss Gainsborough takes Miss Kate Saville’s old part of Miriam. 
The piece was originally produced at the Strand. 

Miss Braddon’s second dramatic attempt, Griselda, will be pro- 
duced on the 13th inst. 

Demands upon our space compel us to withold a lengthened 
notice of Mr. Reece’s new burlesque Richelieu Re-dressed, 
just produced at the Olympic, until next week. Suffice it to 
say that the author has achieved a very genuine, and indeed 
quite unusual success, his work being full of spirit and humour. 
We shall add not another word at present, for so original and 
important a satire would not be meeting with justice were its 
merits to be canvassed within the space of a few lines. 
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OPERA COMIQUE, STRAND. 
Lessee and Manager, Mr. E. P. Hingston. . 
On THURSDAY, at 8, LUCREZIA BORGIA, by Victor Hugo. Mesdames 
Ristori, Pompili, Rossignuoli, Majerioni, Mdlle. Mazzidolfi, Mdme Gleech, M. Gleech, 
Signori Majeroni, Ristori, Aleotti, Mazzidolfi, and Bocchina. 














PRINCESS’ THEATRE ROYAL. 
Sole Manager, Mr. James Guiver. 
EVERY EVENING, at 8.15, will be Eignented the celebrated historical play by 
Tom Taylor, Esq. "TWIXT AXE AND CROWN : The Lady Elizabeth (her original 
character), Mrs. Rousby; Bishop Gardiner, Mr. mgr = supported by Messrs. Rig- 
nold, Nelson, Palmer, Egan, Harrington, Fenton, Lindsay, &c.; Mesdames Hender- 
son, Lynd, &c. Preceded at 7.0 by comic Drama of THE SLEEPING DRAUGHT. 








PARIS THEATRICALS. 


Music, and especially opera, has been the main feature of 
Paris theatrical novelties during the past week. The revival of 
Richard Caur de Lion at the Opéra Comique has been most suc- 
cessful. The additional accompaniments of Adolphe Adam, com- 
posed especially for the recent performances, were used, and served 
greatly to set off the bright and flowing melodies. The interest 
of the opera is concentrated principally on Richard ard Blondel, 
all the other parts being comparatively unimportant. The 
famous air of Blondel, ‘‘O Richard, O mon roi,” was splendidly 
given by the baritone Melchissédec, a singer who for quality of 
voice and purity of tone is one of the best in France, and in no 
way inferior to the original representative, Masset. Duchesne, 
who plays Richard, has one important air only. But for his ex- 
cessive employment of the vibrato his singing would be faultless. 

While the Opera Comique has opened its doors to Grétry, the 
Théatre Lyrique has revived Le Bijou Perdu, one of the last and 
most popular works of Adolphe Adam. The opera contains, in 
reality, only one important character, that of Toinon, a bouquetiére, 
a part created by Madame Marie Cabel, then in full possession of 
one of the freshest and most flexible voices ever heard. The 
“* Ronde des fraises,” the show air of the opera, was, of course, 
the chief feature of her performance, and the singer greatly en- 
hanced her reputation by the performance of an elaborate 
cadence. The Toinon of the revival is Mdlle. Louise Singelée, 
a clever actress and brilliant vocalist, though far inferior, both in 
voice and execution to her distinguished predecessor. 

But the great musical event of the week has been the perform- 
ance of Mdlle. Gabrielle Krauss in I/ Trovatore at the Théatre 
Italien. Mdlle. Krauss made her reputation principally in Paris. 
She has never been heard in England, but in France she holds 
much the same position as Mdlle. Titiens here, as a singer and 
tragedian of the first rank. She was singing at Vienna, compara- 
tively disregarded, when M. Bagier, then director of the Théatre 
Italien heard her, and at once engaged her. Her début took place 
in 1867, as Leonora in Jl Trovatore, when she was welcomed 
almost as unanimously as was Madame Patti in England. She 
was at Vienna, studying the part of Lucia under the celebrated 
teacher Mdme. Marchesi, previous to her departure for Naples, 
when she received an invitation to give ten representations in 
Paris. Her reception, of course, was most enthusiastic, and the 
striking pathos of her singing in the “ Miserere” duet created as 
profound a sensation as of yore. Signor Padilla, as the Count di 
Luna, fully sustained the high opinion formed of him on his first 
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appearance, but the tenor Brignoli was by no means favourably 
received, nor did Mdlle. Lombia create any impression as Azu- 
cena. 

Le Gascon is to be withdrawn in order that the rehearsals of 

eanne d’Arc may proceed without interruption. The play of M. 
Jules Barbier deals pretty closely with the main events of Jeanne’s 

ife. From the visions of Domrémy to the stake at Rouen, 
through the various intermediate scenes of Chinon, Orléans, and 
Reims, the heroine’s career is fully marked out. Great expecta- 
tions are formed of Madame Lia Felix, who plays Jeanne, and 
who it is anticipated, will renew again the old pre-eminence of 
her sister Rachel. The music of M. Gounod, which is now being 
actively rehearsed, is said to be among the finest he has written. 
“The Funeral March of a Doll,’ will be introduced in a scene 
under the walls of Orléans, in which the French soldiers carry 
out a parody in imitation of Salisbury’s funeral. The “ heavenly 
voices” are to be accompanied by organ only. What with the 
assistance of a band of sixty, a chorus of one hundred, seven 
grand scenes, and seven hundred new costumes, all historically 
correct, a great success is anticipated. The piece will be pro- 
duced early in November. 

A début which is looked forward to with considerable interest is 
that of Mdlle. Heilbron, which takes place next week at the 
Théatre Italien in La Traviata. Mdlle. Heilbron was one of the 
Variétés company, and played a leading part in La Veuve du 
Malabar last Easter. She is extremely pretty, a clever and most 
fascinating actress, and has a sweet voice, though it is question- 
able how far it will serve to fill a large house, or to endure the 
strain of so arduous a part as Violetta. At two rehearsals, 
however, with full band, she created quite a furore among the 
professors of the orchestra—as a general rule, by no means an 
enthusiastic body of men, who constantly applauded each morceau 
with loud rapping of their fiddle bows upon their desks. The 
preliminary applause of the band, is, however, proverbially 
ominous. 

A deeply interesting couple are now charming the Parisian 
sightseers, in the shape of a certain M. Leftichjew and his son 
Fedor, introduced to an admiring public under the title of 
“ L’homme chien et son fils.” The peculiarity which gives rise 
to this name is the appearance of the faces of the pair, which 
are covered with long glossy hair, nearly resembling that 
of a spaniel, and so thick that M. Leftichjew is obliged to part his 
hair with his hands before he can see. Moreover, father and son 
have alike only four teeth in the lower jaw, and none in the 
upper, and they further carry out their dog-like nature by enter- 
taining a strong antipathy to cats. Apart from their physical 
beauties, the family possess many good qualities. They are very 
amiable, and are willing to converse with any visitor who can 
speak Russian, though their indistinctness of utterance some- 
what detracts from the charm of their conversation. Moreover, 
the father is understood to be quite a ladies’ man. Altogether, 
M. Leftichjew seems to have bettered his condition, which was 
originally that of a beast of burden in a Russian town. His 
social qualities would render him a fitting person to replace the 
much lamented bear at Hendon, and when by the exercise of his 
natural talent he has acquired a competence, he will only require 
* a skilful barber, an accomplished dentist, and a bottle of 
*pilosagine,” to make him a most captivating member of 
society, which his social talents and his experience of high life 
would, doubtless, enable him to much adorn. His indistinct 
utterance might be cured in time, or, if he posséssed ambition 
for a political career, he would find “ indistinctness of utterance” 
a positive advantage. As a member of parliament he might even 
become a Cabinet Minister. 

The following pieces have been performed at the principal Paris 
theatres during the past week :—At the Grand Opéra, “ Hamlet,” 
“Don Juan,” “‘La Juive;” at the Opéra Comique, “ Le Roi l’a 
dit,” “ Richard Coeur de Lion,” “La Fille du Régiment,” “ Le 
Postillon de Longjumeau ;” at the Lyrique, ‘‘ Le Bijou Perdu,” 
** Le Barbier,” “‘ La Dot mal Placée;” and at the Théatre Italien, 
“Tl Trovatore,” “Il Barbiere.” At the Comédie Francaise the 
pieces played have been “ Les Plaideurs,” “‘ L’Avare,” “‘ L’Ecole 
des Femmes,” “‘ La Critique de l’Ecole des Femmes,” “ Le Sup- 
| og d’une Femme,” ‘‘ Le Testament de César Girodot,” “II ne 
aut Jurer de Rien,” and “ La Nuit d’Octobre ;” at the Gymnase 
we have had “ L’Enquéte,” “ L’Ecole des Femmes,” “ La Joie de 














es 
la Maison,” and “ L’Article 213 ;” at the Odéon, “ Le Barbier de 
Seville,” “Le Légataire Universel,” and “ Cendrillon;” at the 
Vaudeville, “ L’Heritage de M. Plumet,” and “La Chambre 
Bleue ;” and at the Palais Royal, ‘‘ Les Incendies de Massoulard.” 
“Le Réveillon,” and “ Faut du Prestige.” ‘La Vie Parisienne.” 
“Marie Tudor,” and “ Le Gascon,” have also been played. 


—>— 


MUSICAL NOTES. 





La Fuive, which has just been revived at Paris for Mdlle, 
Maudieu, is being rehearsed at Munich, with an entirely new 
version of the libretto. Formerly it was thought necessary, as 
in many other cases, to re-write the drama completely, so as to 
avoid offending religious or political sentiments by the spectacle 
of a young German prince seducing a Jewess, while the villain of 
the opera was the sacred person of a cardinal. Accordingly the 
action of the piece was laid at the beginning of the thirteenth 
century, during the Crusades. The Prince Leopold was degraded 
to the rank of a simple gentleman, distantly connected with a 
duke, while the cardinal, Jean de Brogni, was transformed into a 
grand master of the Templars, a being who, in plays and novels, 
is always an extremely bad character. ‘The present version is a 
literal translation of the original libretto by Scribe. 

The admirers of Richard Wagner will learn with interest that 
the Dresden sculptor, Kietz, has just finished a bust of the great 
composer, which is remarkable both as a striking likeness and as 
a fine work of art. 

La Scala, which will be open during the Carnival season, only, 
will produce, first of all, Aida, then Macbeth—we suppose, in 
Verdi’s setting—and lastly, J Lituani, the new work of Ponchielli, 
to which the young composer is putting the finishing touches, in 
his pretty villa on the borders of Lake Como. 

French opera seems rapidly spreading in Italy. At the Teatro 
Filarmonico of Naples, the following works are announced for 
this season’s performance: La Fiancée, of Auber; Marie, of 
Hérold ; La dame blanche, La die d'un Foueur, of Raimondi, and 
L’Eclair, of Halévy. The only new Italian work announced is 
Mercadante’s Elisa e Claudio. We shall soon be hearing of the 
production in Italy of La figlia della Signora Angot. 

October is a somewhat memorable month for musical anni- 
versaries. On the 17th of October, 1849, Chopin died, and on 
the 18th, Méhul, a composer whose memory Professor Ella has 
so earnestly endeavoured to “keep green,” died at Paris, 4.D. 
1817. The 22nd was the birthday of the Abbé Liszt. 

Frédéric Wieck, the father of Mdme. Schumann, died a few 
days since at Dresden, in his eighty-ninth year. He was 
originally destined for the church, and for sometime studied 
theology at the University of Wittemberg. He soon relinquished 
this and turned his attention to music. As regards his success 
as a teacher, we need only say that among his pupils for the 
piano were his daughter and his distinguished son-in-law, among 
his pupils in singing was the famous Henrietta Sontag. It is not 
often given to the same master to produce the greatest female 
pianist and almost the greatest singer of their time. 

At the Paris Conservatoire a grand orchestra is to be estab- 
lished, composed of pupils of the Academy. Not only will 
classical compositions be performed, but the scores of the 
students will be given by a tull band. The orchestra will be 
under the direction of M. Deldevez, the well-known conductor of 
the Paris Opera. 

M. Faure has appeared at the Grand Opera in his famous part 
of Don Juan. A débutante, Mdlle. Vidal, who had obtained the 
first prize at the Conservatoire, appeared as Donna Anna, but 
she is quite a novice in the art of singing, and her voice is not 
penetrating enough for so large a house. In addition to this, she 
had not been allowed a rehearsal with the full band, so that her 
quasi-failure is in no way to be wondered at. . ; 

It is said that Mdme. Patti is at present studying the part © 
Elsa in Lohengrin, which she intends to sing in the origina 
German during an artistic tour in America, during the course 0 
next year. ; . 

Mdille. Brambilla, the heroine of Signor Ponchielli's Promess 
Sposi, will take the place of Mdlle. Krauss at the Théatre Italien, 
when the latter leaves for Naples. 
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M. Pasdeloup certainly gives plenty of good musical novelties | Montrose, was conspicuous among those who were in the lobby 
at his popular concerts of classical music. The programmes of | of the House of Commons, when the ill-fated Premier was shot 
the two first concerts have comprised Mozart's well-known | by the ruffian Bellingham. 

Symphony in D Major (Op. 46), the D Minor Symphony of| "The editor of Mr. Bright’s Speeches, Mr. Thorold Rogers, has 
Schumann, and the sublime C Minor (No. 7) of Beethoven, two | all but ready for publication a half-guinea book on “Cobden and 
short Symphonies by Glinka, a Dance of Dryads by Raff, the | his Political Opinions.” 

Adagio of Beethoven’s Septuor, in which, as at the Crystal| The ingenious contriver of Pepper's Ghost, the late Henry 
Palace, the string parts were played by all the violins, and por- | Dircks, but very recently deceased, has left behind him a valuable 
tions of the Roméo et Fuliette Symphony of Berlioz. scientific library and some curious chemical apparatus, which 

A new singer has appeared with extraordinary success at the | will soon pass under the hammer of the auctioneer. 

Théatre Marie, the national Russian theatre of St. Petersburg, That Mercury of the newspaper world, Mr. W. H. Smith, M.P. 
as Marguerite, in the eternal Faust. This lady, Mdlle. Wilhel- | for Westminster, has bestowed a benefaction upon loungers in the 
mina Raab, is a pupil of Mdme. Nissen Salomon, the first instruc- | metropolis, by placing iron benches at frequent intervals along 
tress of Mdlle. Belocca. one London boulevard of the future (when the trees have grown 

The King of Holland may be ranked among the chief patrons | there) the Northern Thames Embankment. 
of music and art. He is not only a good musician possessed of a A wonderfully interesting work will be sold on Monday next, 
fine baritone voice, but has established at his own expense a Con- | to the highest bidder, in the Leicester-square sale rooms of 
servatoire, in which artists of all kinds receive education in their | Messrs. Puttick and Simpson. It is the presentation copy 
professions at the expense of the King. Every year the pupils of | “ Ciceronis Opera” given by Alexander Pope to Ralph Allen, and 
the Conservatoire assemble at the Hague to report the progress | authenticated with the poet’s autograph. Ralph Allen, famous 
they are making. The painters, the sculptors, and the engravers | in many ways, was not the less so as the original of Fielding’s 
exhibit their works to the King, and musical and dramatic per- | Squire Allworthy, the friend of the wits of the age of Anne, the 
formances take place in the elegant little theatre attached to the | founder of Prior Park, near Bath, and the originator of the Old 
palace. A full orchestra of old and present pupils attends, and | Mail Coach system. 
the King, aided by professional assessors, forms his own opinion Sixty-nine years after his death, a tablet is at length to be 
as to the merits and proficiency of each student, and after each | placed over the grave of John Tobin, the author of The Honeymoon, 
exercise speaks a few words of criticism and encouragement. At | which renowned play was only first brought to light when the 
the examination which has just been brought to a close, Mdlle. | poor playwright was already mouldering in his coffin. 

Gerardine Koning, a young lady of sixteen, showed extreme| ‘There are already signs and rumours of new periodicals on the 
talent as a pianist, and will probably become a leading player, | approaching turn of the year—a new Roman Catholic daily to be 
and two young artists, Mdlles. Jeanne Chastel and Francesca | called the Monitor, and another new religious organ, of we know 
Stoetz, gave evidence of extreme promise, both as actresses and | not what tenets, called The Christian Shield, the latter edited by 
singers. As an instance of their talents and of the mode in| Dr. Joseph Parker. 

which the performances are conducted, the songs given by| Martin Tupper, among poets the béte noir of the Saturday Review, 
these young ladies, in each case were sung in the proper cos- | is again trying it on—this time at Glasgow and Dundee—as a 
tume of the part. The two sang together, the first act of | Reader. Several years ago he read selections from his “ Pro- 
Galathée and the grand duet in Le Prophéte; the contralto, Mdlle. | verbial Philosophy,” in London, for one night, to comparatively 
Stoetz, choosing as her solos, a scena from Semiramide, the | empty benches, the occupants of which thinned away during the 

nd air from La Favorita, the drinking song from Lucrezia | course of the evening. 

lorgia, and a scena from La Reine de Chypre. Malle. Chastel, During November, at the sale of the late John Camden Hotten’s 
whose singing was extremely fine, gave an air from Lucia, the air | effects, there will be a rare scattering of Cruikshankiana! The 
“Ah forse é lui” from La Traviata, and the grand air from La | artist’s admirers will do well to be on the look out. 

Sonnambula. Such patronage of art on so splendid a scale recalls Some time in December there will be sold, in like manner, the 
the memory of the old patrons to whom struggling artists owed | library of the first biographer of the mad-genius William Blake, 
somuch. The gain to art in Holland is incalculable. _ the late Alexander Gilchrist. Mad 

The prospectus of the Monday Popular Concerts has been! The new Science Primer will be Professor Geikie’s Primer of 
issued. No new names are announced among the engagements, | Geology. 
except that of Dr. von Biilow, who has not yet appeared at these | The next addition to Hurst and Blackett’s Standard Library 
concerts. The list of players ahnounced is, however, very | will be Sam Slick’s “ Americans at Home,” one of the last, and 
attractive, though by no means so varied as at the best of ail | not the least laughable of the humorous effusions of Judge Hali- 
meetings, the Musical Union. | burton. 

Herr Gung’! has been playing at Mr. De Jong’s Concerts at A second edition is already preparing of Clements Markham’s 
Manchester. “ Threshold of the Unknown Region.” 























val ~ Our next number will seiiabe a Portrait with Memoir of 
LITERARY GOSSIP AND TABLE TALK. JACQUES OFFENBACH. 


The favourite French Composer. 








THE success which attended the publication of the Gallery of : ; , 
Geography, in monthly parts, has induced Messrs. M‘Phun to | THe ILLusTRaTED Review is supplied to Subscribers as follows 
follow it up with a Pictorial Bible Dictionary, to be shortly issued Annual Subscription (Post Free) 11s. od. 
oo ome same popular form. , Half-yearly = < - 5s. 6d. 

n authentic record will for the first time be given, with many . , 
Startling details, of the assassination of Ge Paes Minister Money Orders on Temple-ber Ones page ao Wa Wasnneen. 
Spencer Perceval, in the life of him by his grandson, now im- | All Communications relating to Advertisements to be addressed 
mediately forthcoming. Joseph Hume, for many years M.P. for | to Messrs. H. & F. Newcome, Advertising Department. 








THE ILLUSTRATED REVIEW. | eo 
Now READY, Vot. V., bound in green cloth, price 8s. 6d. This Volume contains Portraits and Biographical 


Sketches of the following eminent Writers and Artists :— : : 
Mrs. Browning. Charles Lamb. ames Anthony Froude. George Augustus Sala. Charles Allston Collins. Se jhe Gilbert, A.R.A. Pauline Lucca. _ 
Michael Faraday. Sir Edwin Landseer. heophile Gautier. Albert Smith. Sir F. Grant. Adelina Patti. — The Shah of Persia. 
T les Knight. E. L. Blanchard. Blanchard Jerrold. Kev. John Keble. Tom Taylor. Wm. Powell Frith,R.A. Wm. Michael Balfe. 
homas Hood. Amboise Firmin Didot. Austen Henry Layard. Agnes Strickland. Charles Gounod. 


In addition to the foregoing, the great amount of valuable literary matter from the pens of eminent writers, ably written Reviews, and notices of all Musical and Theatrical 
of the day, together with numerous first-class Engravings, constitute this a most valuable and interesting volume, 
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[ MPORTANT SALE.— 
H\LLING, PEARCE, & STONE, 
of Waterloo House, Pall Mall East, and 
Cockspur Street, having purchased, at a 
large discount off the cost price, the en- 
tire STOCK of the old-established and 
well-known firm of Sewell & Co., of 
Compton House, Soho, are now offer- 
ing it for sale upon exceedingly advan- 
tageous terms. The Stock is on sale at 
Waterloo House, Cockspur Street, and 
Pall Mall East. 








L UXURIANT WHIS- 
KERS and MOUSTACHES. Hun- 
dreds can now testify to the wonderful 
success of FOX’S NOTED FORMULA, 
which forces whiskers and moustaches to 
grow heavily in six weeks on the smooth- 
est face, without injuring the skin. A 
sure remedy for baldness. 13 stamps.— 
Mr. JOHN FOX, Macclesfield, Cheshire. 





AMATEUR AUTHORS 
may CONTRIBUTE to a high 
class Monthly Magazine of General Lite- 
rature. Remuneration given. MSS. re- 
turned if unsuitable. Specimen number 
and particulars for seven —_ 
dress ‘ Editor,” 5, Friar Street, E.C. 


THE USE OF 
HE GLENFIELD STARCH 
ALWAYS SECURES THE 
DELIGHT OF THE LAUNDRESS, THE 
ADMIRATION OF THE BEHOLDER, AND 
THE COMFORT OF THE WEARER. 





FAY DE VIE.—This 
pure Pace Branpy, 38s. per Doz. 
is soft, delicate, and full strength. Re- 
¢ ded with confidence. Railway 
carriage paid. Prices current, free by 
Post. Henry Brett & Co., Holborn, 
E.C. Established 1829. 


KEATING S PERSIAN 
INSECT DESTROYING POW- 
DER.—Fleas, Moths, Bugs, Cockroaches, 
and all insects destroyed by this unrivalled 
powder, which is quite harmless to do- 
mestic animals. Sold in packets, 1s.; tins 
2s. 6d. each (free by post 14 and 32 stamps), 
by Thos. Keating, 79, St. Paul's Church- 
yard, and all Chemists. 


TANN’S RELIANCE 

* FIRE-PROOF SAFES. Made 

entirely by Steam Machinery. This 

method of construction reduces the cost 

20 per cent. Reliance and Four Lever 

Locks; Cash and Deed Boxes. 11, New- 
gate-street, London, E.C. 


MERICAN PICK ME 
UP BITTERS, the finest tonic ever 
invented. AMERICAN ELASTIC SUS- 
PENSORY, no gentleman should be 
without them. AMERICAN MILK OF 
CUCUMBERS. The greatest beautifier 
of the complexion ever sold. KINGS- 
FORD & CO., 54, PICCADILLY; and 
Paris, Nice, and Hong Kong. 
OLLOWAY’S OINT- 
MENT AND PILLS.—Hereditary 
diseases are never more likely to develop 
their existence and to display their in- 
tensity than during the autumn months. 
It should therefore be known that the 
tendency to particular ailments, trans- 
mitted an parent to child, exercises a 
wide influence in producing disease, re- 
mediable by these preparations. Few 
persons are free from hereditary pre- 
dispositions — consumption, gout, and 
scrofulous disorders are from this cause, 
ever present, and yearly rob us of our 
dearest treasures. olloway’s Ointment 
and Pills have the power of removing 
from the blood the morbid qualities in 
which lies the essence of all hereditary 
diseases, and not only do they cleanse 
the blood, but purify every living tissue 
throughout the frame. 




















CARPETS. MAPLE & CO., FURNITURE. 
CARPETS. 145, FURNITURE. 


CARPETS. TOTTENHAM COURT-RD. FURNITURE. 


TURKEY CARPETS, SIX GUINEAS, 


WORKS on SANITARY and SOCIAL SCIENCE. 
By T. L. Nicnotis, M.D., F.A.S. A Member of the Civil Service of India 
writes to Dr. Nichols, of Melvern ;—‘“I thank you for ‘ Esoteric Anthropology.’ It is 
a book of books; one that every one ought to have by him, or by heart. It is such a 
complete manual of health as I have never before seen, and also a manual of marital 
rights and duties which no one should be without. I am lost in admiration of the 
purity of the chapters on this subject. Their treatment of it is so full as to leave no- 
thing concealed—so delicate as to be incapable of ofiending any but morbid prudes. 
The climax is reached in those noble words of advice to young husbands at page 118. 
Your ‘ Human Physiology’ is a book of wider sympathies and higher aspirations ; but 
I believe that for practical usefulness in this disease and sin-cursed world ‘ Esoteric 
Anthropology’ is its superior. Combined, they are unsurpassable.” 

HUMAN PHYSIOLOGY the BASIS of SANITARY and SOCIAL SCIENCE. One 
vol., crown 8vo, pp. 496, 70 illustrations; extra cloth, 7s. 6d. Trubner and all book- 
sellers. Subscription Edition, post free of the Author, Dr. T. L. Nichols, Malvern, 6s. 

ESOTERIC ANTHROPOLOGY (Mysteries of Man), 347 pp., 50 illustrations, post 
free of him only, 5s. 

Dr. Nichols will also send, post free, where they cannot be had of booksellers : 

A SCAMPER ACROSS EUROPE. 64pp., 6d. 

HOW COUNT RUMFORD BANISHED BEGGARY from BAVARIA. 64 pp. 6d. 

HOW TO LIVE on SIXPENCE a DAY. 62 pp. 6d. 

HOW TO COOK. 134 pp. 1s. 

A WOMAN'S WORK in WATER CURE. 1s. 
Through —y Bookseller, or of T. L. Nichols, Malvern. 

press notices free. 





Descriptive circulars and 


NEWTON'S CHEAP ASTRONOMICAL TELE. 


SCOPE, 4 feet long, 3 in. achromatic glass, day and night powers, on tripod 
stand. Will show Saturn's ring, the principal double stars, and read a church clock at 
ten miles, £5. Brass body, rack focus, £6 10s. Tourists’ telescopes, ros. to £3; opera 
glasses, 21s. to £6.—3, FLEET STREET. 





NEWTON'S ANEROID BAROMETERS, full size, in 
case {2 2s.; watch size, mountain measurement, £3 3s., guaranteed correct; 
Pedometer, for measuring distance walked, {2 12s. 6d.; standard thermometers veri- 
fied at Kew Observatory, registering the greatest degree of heat, 12s., and cold, ros. 6d. 
each. Illustrated price list, four stamps.—-NEWTON & CO.,3, FLEET STREET, 
TEMPLE BAR. 





LOSS OF HAIR, &c. 
Patronised by the Royal Family, Nobility, and Faculty. 


ME: TERRY, of 304, Regent Street; London, is daily 
in attendance asabove. All defects of the hair, casual baldness, or grey hair, 
can be happily remedied by Mr. Terry's treatment, the effectual simplicity of which 
has been generally approved during the past seventeen years. 

The PILO POWDER, for the removal of superfluous hair, post !ree, 4s. The 
DEPILATORY LOTION, for permanently eradicating the roots of superfluous hairs, 
21s. per bottle, carriage paid. 


WHELPTON’S Vegetable Purifying Pills 
During the last Forty Years have proved their value in 
thousands of cases in Diseases of the Head, Chest, Bowels, 
Liver, and Kidneys ; and in all Skin Complaints are one of 
the best medicines known. G. Wuetpton & Son, 3, Crane- 
a eit :ourt, Fleet-street. Sold by all Chemists and Medicine 
Free by post for 8, 14, or 33 stamps, in the United Kingdom. 











Vendors. 





Q)ROIDE GOLD, the Perfect Substitute for Gold of 18 


Carat (Registered). 

Oroide Gold Albert Chains, in every design, post free, 5s. and 7s. 6d. 
Oroide Gold Long Chains, in every design, post free, 7s. 6d. and 10s. 6d. 
Oroide Gold Sleeve Links or Solitaires and Shirt Studs, post free, 6s. 6d. 
Oroide Gold Scarf Rings, 3s. 6d; Pins, 2s. 6d.; Snake Rings, three coils round finger, 

lain, 3s. 6d.; set_with Alaska Diamond, 5s. 6d.; all post free. Price List and 

ress Opinions post free. 

C. C. ROWE, 53, All Saints’ Road, Westbourne Park, London, W. 





Rare Work on Freemasonry. 


Only Accurate and Revised Copyright Perfected Manual acknowledged 
by the Craft. 


THE ACCEPTED CEREMONIES of CRAFT FREE- 

MASONRY, as taught in all the Master Masons’ Lodges of the Ancient, Free, 
and Accepted Masons of England, embracing the whole of the Craft Masonic Cere- 
monies, the Opening and Closing in the Three Degrees, Questions to Candidates 
before being Passed and Raised, the Initiation, Passing and Raising, the Tracing 
Boards, &c.—Sent post free on receipt of 8s. 6d., payable to A. E. Mason (P.M., 
30 deg.), Bank Top View, Richmond, Yorkshire ; or from Elliot Stock, 62, Paternoster- 
row, egaden ; and Abel Heywood, Manchester; or through any Bookseller. Pros- 
pectus free. 








LL 
Se, 

DR. LYNN. EGYPTIAN 
, HALL.—Every day, at 3 and 8 
o'clock. Carriages, at 5 and 1o, Prices 
58., 38. 2s., and rs. Is the Doctor a real 
medium, or a person of unheard-of abili- 
ties in deceiving the senses ? 


R. LYNN, displays a 


sleight of hand almost miraculous, 


completely deceiving the senses, deludi 
the judgment. —Times, May 25. a 





R. LYNN.—* We have 

a man (Dr. Lynn) among us who 

can produce anything out of nothing; in 
fact, do anything which in reason or out 
of all reason is asked of him.”—Standard 
Sept. 9 ; 
| ) R. LYN N.—Beéll’s 
Weekly :—“ Great praise is due, 

and a large section of the public ought to 
feel extremely grateful to Dr. Lynn for 
his admirable Qe of the truth 
of the adage that, ‘ Doubtless the pleasure 
is as great of being cheated as to cheat.’” 








RYDE, ISLE OF WIGHT. 


HePscood & Co's NU- 
TRITIVE and SEDATIVE HAIR 
CREAM is supplied to the Trade by all 
Patent Medicine Houses and Wholesale 
Perfumers. Has the testimony of Emi- 
nent Physicians to its “ surprising” and 
“ unfailing success ; also, i ro | Co.'s 
SEDATIVE COLD CREAM, will keep 
good any time. 


ABERDEEN GRANITE 
MONUMENTS, from £5. Carriage 
free. Inscriptions, accurate and beau- 
tiful. Plans and prices from JOHN W. 
LEGGE, Sculptor, Aberdeen. 








y 

CoV ERINGS for BALD 

HEADS, the hair having the ap- 
pearance of really growing on the head, 
so closely imitating nature as to render 
detection impossible. Unwin and Albert, 
Court Hair-dressers, are the manufac- 
turers of these perfect specimens of 
Perukian art.—24, Piccadilly, and 6, Bel- 
grave Mansions, Pimlico. 





‘LACK’S SILVER 
» ELECTKO PLATE is as good 
for wear as real silver. 

Fippie Pactrern.—Per doz. 

Table Forks - 1 10 oandr 180 


Dessert ditto - 1 00 , 1100 
Table Spoons - 1100 , 1180 
Dessert ditto - 1 00 , 1100 


Tea Spoons - o120 , 0180 
Catalogues gratis, or post free. Orders 
carriage free per rail. Richard and John 
Slack, 336, Strand, London. 


PILOSAGINE v. 
BEARDLESS FACES. Wricst 
& Co. guarantce One Bottle of PILOSA- 
GINE to produce a Profusion of Beard, 
Whiskers, and Moustaches. PILOSA- 
GINE contains neither Oil nor Grease, 
but is a liquid, not a salve. 

N.B.—PILOSAGINE, being absorbed 
by the skin, is invisible immediately upon 
application, and can, therefore, be used 
with perfect comfort at any time. PILO- 
SAGINE cannot be sent by post, but is 
delivered to rail, securely paced in box 
(sealed) for 18 stamps. 


Six ENGRAVINGS OF 
Sir EDWIN LANDSEER'S Finest 
Pictures, printed on fine paper in the best 
manner, One Guinea and a Half, free 
to any part of Great Britain. Bolton 
Abbey, 20 by 174: Death of a Stag, 2087 
174 ; Alpine Mastiff, 20 by 17 ; Dignity 
and Impudence, 21 by 17; Laying down 
the Law, 21 by 21; Waiting for the Coun- 
tess, 26 by 22: framing size. Post-office 
Orders payable to 

Wi11aM Teco, Pancras-lane, Cheap- 

side, London. 
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